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Editorial Comments 





Sharett’s Resignation 


HE EXACT REASONS for the resignation of 

Sharett from the post of Foreign Minister 
which he filled so brilliantly since 1948 is still 
a matter of conjecture. The sensational reports 
that the differences between Ben Gurion and 
Sharett were of a personal nature and not due 
to disagreement in questions of policy deserve 
little credence. The most forthright statement 
on the subject was made by Mr. Sharett himself 
in his address to the Knesset: “In connection 
with my resignation there have appeared some 
well-considered comments on the one hand, and 
much that is nonsensical on the other. In order 
to assist the members of the Knesset to discern 
between truth and falsehood, I wish to bring 
the following facts to the attention of the House. 


In August 1955, after the last elections, when 


the present Prime Minister proceeded to form 
the new Cabinet, I asked him not to include 
me in the list of Ministers. I had well-founded 
reasons to fear that cooperation between my 
friend David Ben Gurion, as Prime Minister, and 
myself as Minister for Foreign Affairs would 
not be successful this time, and I believed it 
would be best for me to free him and the new 
government from unnecessary complications. 
The Prime Minister rejected my refusal to enter 
the government, and in view of the attitude he 
then adopted I had to give way. In the course 
of my term of office in the present government, 
cooperation between us was several times sub- 
jected to most uneasy tests, which we managed 
to overcome by an effort to maintain a partner- 
ship which has continued between us for two 
decades, and in view of the emergency through 
which the country is passing. But in recent 
weeks it has become clear to me that my resig- 
nation was unavoidable. This situation did not 
arise in connection with any political issue, or 
with any current event or incident.” 

_ The statement, despite the lack of elucidation, 
is self-explanatory. It is no secret that there 
have been profound differences of opinion be- 


| tween the two men, differences which were ap- 


parent throughout the whole struggle to create 
the state as well as subsequently. To ascribe 
these differences merely to a clash of tempera- 
ments would be false: they went deeper. During 
the ideological debate on “activism” which be- 
§an in 1944 and has continued to the present, 
Sharett and Ben Gurion have been on opposite 
sides in regard to several crucial issues. Ben 


Gurion has always been the exponent of daring, 
independent action whatever the consequences 
— the most notable example was his insistence 
on the declaration of the state in the face of 
imminent Arab assault — whereas Sharett has 
had more faith in the possibilities of diplomatic 
negotiation and been more disturbed by the risk 
of diplomatic isolation. 


[7 Is GENERALLY assumed that the Galilee re- 

prisal brought the conflict to a head. Sharett 
is supposed to believe that his attempts to secure 
arms from the United States after the Russian- 
Egyptian deal would have been successful if not 
for the raid. It does not matter whether this 
particular incident was as significant in shar- 
pening the rift as some report. In any case, Ben 
Gurion and his followers do not believe that 
State Department policy in regard to Israel is 
determined by moral or political niceties. The 
profound disillusionment in Israel because of the 
capitulation of the Western powers and the 
United Nations to Arab blackmail has had the 
inevitable result of strengthening the conviction 
that isolation is the penalty suffered by the small 
and weak, and that the ethical or juridical merits 
of an issue are not the determinants of interna- 
tional favor. 

To say that Sharett is moderate by tempera- 
ment whereas Ben Gurion is headstrong is pro- 
bably true, but the characterization becomes an 
oversimplification if it is offered as the explana- 
tion of the present Cabinet change. The popular 
antithesis between Ben Gurion’s fabled “intui- 
tion” and Sharett’s analytical mind is revealing 
only in regard to method. It does not illuminate 
the cleavage in the basic attitudes of the two 
personalities. Ben Gurion’s greater readiness to 
embark on a risky course is calculated. It springs 
from a reasoned conviction which has character- 
ized his political activities for two decades: 
namely, that the right to independent action 
must be reserved no matter how bleak the out- 
look; not only has he always rejected the con- 
ception that such action might make the outlook 
bleaker, but he has consistently viewed such 
freedom as the chief resource of an oppressed 
people. ' 

The history of Israel from the Mandate to the 
present has done little to inspire confidence in 
the steadfastness of international commitments. 
The cynical rejection of Israel’s plea for arms 
to counter the vociferous Arab threat, the 
shameful watering down of the Security Coun- 
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cil Resolution calling for a peaceful solution of 
the Arab-Israel conflict, have naturally intensi- 
fied this loss of faith. The failure of Sharett’s 
negotiations in Geneva and Washington is not 
interpreted as a personal failure but rather as an 
indication of the futility of reliance on the dip- 
lomatic frame-work if one has neither oil nor 
numbers. 


WITH WHAT misgivings the dissolution of a 

partnership in which two complementary 
attitudes have borne rich results has been re- 
ceived, can be judged from the vote of the Ma- 
pai Executive called to consider Sharett’s resig- 
nation: 35 voted to accept the resignation; 7 
opposed it; and 47 abstained. The loss of Sha- 
rett’s great gifts and experience at this juncture 
has not been viewed lightly by any group. 

It is too soon to know what changes in policy, 
if any, the shift presages. Ben Gurion has openly 
declared his opposition to preventive war, and 
so this may be excluded. It is possible, however, 
that Israel may resume the development of the 
Jordan waters abandoned out of deference to 
United Nations mediators despite Israel’s pub- 
licly acknowledged rights in this matter. This 
would be the kind of independence, exercised in 
a just cause, which Ben Gurion might well dis- 
play. 

In Golda Myerson, the new Foreign Minister, 
Ben Gurion has a partner who has seen eye to 
eye with him in the past. The likelihood of fric- 
tion is eliminated. Mrs. Myerson brings to her 
post not only a high measure of energy and 
ability, but diplomatic training acquired as Is- 
rael’s first Minister to Russia and as the acting 
head of the political department of the Jewish 
Agency in the crucial period just before the 
declaration of the state. The new team will 
have the advantage of harmony; what this will 
mean for the future remains to be seen. 

In any case, the alarmed outcries which in 
some quarters greeted the change are unjustified. 
No irresponsible extremists have taken over. Es- 
sentially Ben Gurion has always been at the 
helm; he is still directing the course. We are 
certain that Sharett’s brilliant talents will not 
go long unutilized. Israel can ill afford such a 
loss. But Israel, like any democracy, is bound 
to have changes in government. It is fortunate 
that in Mrs. Myerson Sharett finds a worthy 
successor. 


Education and Educators 


HE DEFEAT of the Federal aid to schools bill 
in the House of Representatives is a serious 
setback to education in the United States. In 
the midst of the clamor about teacher and class- 
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room shortages, it is unfortunate that the coun. 
try’s legislators saw fit to vote against the com. 
prehensive program of Federal grants for school 








construction. The program, imaginative and 
generous, called for a Federal expenditure of 
250 million dollars annually for five years, 

The hard-pressed school systems of the coun. | 


try have been deprived of over a billion dollar; ’ 


in aid not because the House of Representative 
went on an economy jag. A major reason for 
the rejection of the bill was the Powell amend. 
ment which called for the denial of Federal aid 
to school districts not complying with the Sup. , 
reme Court decision outlawing racial segrega- 
tion in schools. The opposition of Southern 
Democrats to any bill which required obedience 
to the law of the land was anticipated. At the 
same time, the vote indicates that the Republi- 
cans have their full share of responsibility in the 
bill’s ultimate defeat because of their objection to 
Federal aid to education in general. The political 
Neanderthalers in both camps must be congrat- 
ulated on their success in preventing the build- 
ing of desperately needed schools for the nation’s 


children. 


HILE THE LEGISLATORS in Washington were 

doing their bit for education in their fashion, | 
the educators attending the annual convention | 
of the National Education Association were 
hardly gathering laurels for courage and enlight- 
ment. No forthright resolution on integration | 
has been forthcoming from their midst. A milk- | 
toast hope that men of good-will working to- | 
gether would solve the problem has been piously 
expressed, but nothing has been spelled out s0 
as not to “split” the convention. The strategy 
is familiar: say nothing so as not to antagonize 
any one. The result, of course, is a denial of the’ 
basic principles for which the NEA presumably 
stands. To the credit of an articulate minority 
it should be said that many delegates pressed for 
a vigorous declaration not dictated by expedien- 
cy but they were outnumbered by the Platonic 
lovers of the Gettysburg Address. 

In another respect, too, the record of the NEA 
is dispiriting. Because of Arab pressure the or- 
ganization has been excluding Jewish teachers 
from tours of the Middle East under its spon- 
sorship. This shameful discrimination at the 
bidding of foreign governments has been under 
attack at the convention but so far no change 
of policy has been announced. It is always easiet 
to prate about Americanism and American ideals 
in the abstract than to support these ideals ef-| 
fectively in specific instances. How this cleavage 
between theory and practice affects meaningful 
instruction for citizenship the teachers know) 
best. 
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Mr. Malik’s “Call to Action” 


by Ben Halpern 


N™ ALL ARAB leaders are pleased with the 


present turn of affairs in the Middle East. 
In a curious article in the July issue of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Charles Malik, former representative 
of Lebanon at the United Nations and now Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the American University 
of Beirut, expresses in almost anguished tones his 
dismay at the situation in his region. 

“Three or four years ago you could criticize 
Communism in public; now the atmosphere has 
become distinctly uncongenial to that. Even one 
year ago to be ‘pro-Western’, whatever the 
phrase may mean, was not a source of embarrass- 
ment or shame; today it is. Even in strictly pri- 
vate circles of very intimate friends, friends who 
themselves are Western-educated, who directly 
or indirectly owe everything to the West,— 
people are consciously restrained either in saying 
critical things about Communism or nice things 
about the West.” 

Mr. Malik’s “‘Call to Action in the Near East” 
is thus a very personal appeal to the Western 
powers, to do something, to take some action 
that will make the Arabs see what is for their 
own good: “‘.. . so to love the peoples of the Near 
East and so to understand their difficulties as to 
make them know and choose their good.” 

In spite of the obvious earnestness of his plea, 
Mr. Malik is hopelessly tangled up when it comes 
to saying just what it is that the West ought to 
do. On one hand he says that “It is doubtful 
whether any policy of appeasement can in the 
long run succeed. Let the West, then, after 
making sure of an absolutely fair policy in Pal- 
estine, frankly, firmly and boldly make the 
friendship or at least the real neutrality of the 
Near Eastern countries (e.g., in the government 
controlled press, in government declarations, in 
positive policy decisions) a condition for the 
friendship of the West towards them.” But, on 
the other hand, “trust begets trust . .. If Amer- 
ica, for instance, in the characteristically gener- 
ous American spirit, comes to Egypt with the 
offer to present Egypt with the Aswan Dam 
without any conditions, nothing is more certain 
than that this act would make the strongest pos- 
sible positive impression upon both the govern- 
ment and people of Egypt. What are one or two 
billion dollars in 10 or 20 years beside this re- 
sult?” 

This plea to the West to be stimultaneously 
firm—tie me down so I won’t run out in the 
street-—and kind—you must love your child 


more when he’s naughty—is not only childlike 
but pitiful. For, to add to the contradictions, 
Mr. Malik is fully aware that it is not the West 
but the Near Eastern peoples themselves who 
alone can save the region from the consequences 
of folly, of blind hatred and fanaticism. 

“The question is not so much what must 
the West do but what must the Near Eastern 
countries themselves do. Is there a sufficient 
backbone to resist communism? This is the real 
question. If the people of the Near East elect 
to go Communist, nothing can stop them. The 
situation therefore cannot much improve until 
strong, clean, positive, courageous, farsighted 
governments dedicated to the principles of free- 
dom and human welfare and entirely clear in 
their minds as to where their real interests lie 
have arisen and made themselves felt.” 

For, Mr. Malik adds, in the Near East condi- 
tions are such that history is made at the top, 
by governments and armies, and not by stirrings 
among the mass of society. That makes it all the 
more important when an outstanding political 
and intellectual leader, like Mr. Malik himself, 
seeks to face the problems of his region courage- 
ously, doing “‘obeisance to the requirements of 
freedom, truth, justice and peace, in their deep- 
est sense.” 

The extraordinary comments of Mr. Malik on 
the Palestine situation have, therefore, more 
than ordinary interest. 


+ + + 


‘THE INCONSISTENCIES of Mr. Malik’s “call for 

action” in regard to the Communist threat 
appear in even sharper form in regard to the 
Palestine problem. In effect, he says to the West, 
Be firm with us so that we may not be such fools 
as to try to destroy Israel; but at the same time 
he also says, Give us what we want in regard to 
Israel so that we won’t lose control of our feel- 
ings and do something foolish. . 

In his second vein, Mr. Malik is merely echo- 
ing the familiar refrain of all Arab politicians 
today. But, in the first, he sounds a note of reason 
and humanity we have yet to hear from any 
other Arab political figure. What is more, Mr. 
Malik (in rather vague terms, to be sure) makes 
it clear that his conscience, if it does not rebel, 
then, at least, pricks him at the Arab assump- 
tion that a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind could tolerate the idea of destroying 
Jewish independence in Israel, the hard-won 
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compensation which history has granted for 
centuries of unparalleled suffering. 

“Israel is a great mystery. You are not dealing 
with political issues only: there are profound 
theological dimensions to the mystery. But what- 
ever the aspect under which the situation is 
viewed, the Near East can never be the same 
again after the rise of Israel. The present political 
reaction is only the first spontaneous, and to 
that extent superficial, reaction to this new and 
strange fact. In the maturation of their reaction, 
when they wake up sufficiently to what has 
really happened, and when they take in its total 
meaning, the Arabs will in their wonder reach 
down to far deeper levels of their existence. 
They will undergo a profound transformation. 
It is important that the world, including Israel 
and world Jewry, should base their relations to 
the Arabs on manifest principles of justice and 
truth. Force and arbitary decision introduce a 
vicious circle with no end. But objective truth 
and justice can still the emotions and help in 
establishing peace.” 


For the time being, however, Mr. Malik be- 
seeches the West not to press the Arabs to make 
peace with Israel. We have not grown up enough 
to face that yet, he implies. But Mr. Malik is 
not unaware either that the immature armies 
and governments of the Arab countries have 
suddenly been equipped with an overwhelming 
preponderance of military supplies, and that 
even larger stockpiles are ready upon demand. 
And while he may realize, as he assures us, that 
“neither Israel nor the Arabs can gain anything 
today by war,” there may be others less rational 
than he, who may yield to their impulses. ‘““One 
cannot argue on the basis of unreason,” he re- 
marks; but he is also aware that one can and 
should guard against it. 

Thus, while he begs the West not to expect 
the Arabs to make peace, he is honest enough to 
suggest measures the West might take to prevent 
them from making war. His proposals, to be 
sure, are formulated in highly nebulous phrase- 
ology, so that if we were not inclined to speak 
to him now as a man of conscience rather than 
a politician, it would be no trouble at all to 
discount their significance entirely. But never 
have we heard any Arab leader yet propose, even 
in the most guarded of terms, that the West 
should somehow guarantee the territorial in- 
tegrity of Israel and establish an arms balance 
between Israel and her neighbors. 

Mr. Malik suggests that one of the conditions 
demanded by the West for large-scale economic 
and other aid to Arab countries—and he con- 
concedes that it is natural and just for the West 
not to grant aid unconditionally—may be so 
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phrased: “The West appears therefore to say; 
*.. . let me be sure that your development will 
not endanger Israel . . .” To this he replies, 
** .. it is not fair nor finally conductive to peace 
to tie the fate of the Arab so rigidly to that of 





Israel. Let the two peoples develop for the time 
being along two parallel independent lines. Let 
the West give Israel every guarantee but let it 
not in the meantime penalize the Arabs. The in- 
dependent parallel development obviously can- 
not go on forever, but for the present let not the 
progress of the Arabs be delayed. . . Iam certain, 
if Israel does not want to expand, and if the 
West absolutely guarantees it, then with the | 
giving of this guarantee the West can feel free 
to help liberally in the economic and social ad- 
vancement of the Arabs.” 

On the supply of arms to Israel by the West, | 
Mr. Malik is naturally even vaguer, but he does 
make these cryptically significant statements: 
«|... it appears to me: a...; f, that the problem 
of armaments race and armaments balance, in- 
cluding the problem of the supply of arms from 
Communist countries, should not be beyond the | 
resourcefulness of Western diplomacy and ac- 
tion.” Hinting how this “control” and “‘balance” 
could be achieved, he suggests that, “In the in- 
terest of world peace the situation in the Near | 
East can be composed by agreement among the 
permanent members of the Security Council. 
This agreement could include adjustment of 
their respective interests in the Near East, in- 
cluding concessions to the Soviet Union in mat- 
ters of strategy and even of oil.” In other words, | 
the control of arms supply (and guarantee of 
frontiers?) originally maintained by America, 
Britain, and France under the 1950 Tripartite 
agreement should now be continued by agree- 
ment with the USSR, and to gain this point, the | 
West should at least water down the Baghdad 
Pact and let Russia share in the Persian Gulf oil 
bonanza. 

The verbiage is so dense as to be almost im- 
penetrable, but if Mr. Malik’s earnest effort to 
hold a tone of goodwill is to be given any credit, 
then certainly we have here an entirely unpre- 
cedented Arab statement in favor of two prin- 
ciples: first, that the West should give Israel an 
“absolute” guarantee of its existence; second, 
that some kind of arms balance should be estab- 
lished around the borders of Israel. 


+ + + 


NFORTUNATELY, Mr. Malik then proceeds to 
echo all the standard demands of Arab politi- 
cians. If granted, these demands would under- | 
mine the viability of Israel to the point where! 
neither guarantees nor “arms balance” could} 
keep it alive. To be sure, Mr. Malik (again, first) 
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among Arab leaders) does concede that one of 
the ways to solve the Arab refugee problem 
would be “through some agreed arrangement 
for the settlement of .. . refugees in Arab lands”; 
and, as another method, he refers to “some ac- 
ceptable plan for the development of the Jordan 
Valley waters”. But he makes the Arab refugee 
problem a pretext for demanding that Israel 
cede Western Galilee for refugees to settle in— 
to whom the cession should be made, he admits, 
isa problem. Moreover, without this pretext, he 
proposes that Egypt be united with other Arab 
countries “through the Negeb.” This would 
place the settlement of the Palestine question 
upon “some juridical basis in international law 
and not just in sheer force.” In the same spirit 
he calls for “‘a return to some form of the United 
Nations’ scheme for the internationalization of 
Jerusalem.” 

The Arab gambit of arguing from the basis 
of the UN resolutions of 1947 and 1948 is a 
propaganda ruse that deserves discussion on some 
other occasion in the near future. This is not the 
place for it, if only because we wish to take Mr. 
Malik on the terms he proposes for himself and 
not as a special pleader. Let us confine ourselves, 
then, to two points: how does the position Mr. 
Malik takes effect the humanitarian question of 
the Arab refugees themselves, and what is its 
effect upon what Mr. Malik realizes to be the 
basic question—the growth of the Arab peoples 
and their leadership in maturity, in character, 
in self-disciplined action? 

What Mr. Malik proposes is a peace settlement 
without peace. For let us remember that no- 
where in this very bold article does Mr. Malik 
make the rather modest suggestion that if Israel 
conceded all the points he wants conceded, the 
Arabs would then be ready for peace. In fact, 
he quite explicitly asks to be excused from mak- 
ing peace; and if Israel gives up territory, as he 
suggests, or readmits refugees, apparently it is 
still not to expect an end to the “technical state 
of war” now existing. All it will get is the ‘“‘ab- 
solute” guarantee of the West and an “arms 
balance” arranged between West and East. 


Mr. Malik can be under no illusions that Israel 
—even Israel, which has shown such singular 
pliability—would even agree voluntarily to sui- 
cidal propositions of this nature. Apparently he 
shares the delusion of other Arab leaders that 
Israel can be forced to accept them by interna- 
tional pressure. It is a delusion which should be 
abandoned—and abandoned now, not in the 
course of a slowly advancing maturity! No 
country in the West would go to the lengths of 
forcing suicide upon Israel, nor would Israel 
succumb to any pressure of this kind. 
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If for no other reason, Mr. Malik should 
abandon this false position in the name of a 
humanitarian concern for the Arab refugees. 
No country on this globe could cenceivably 
agree to admit a large mass of bitter foes, or give 
up large, vital parts of its territory to such a 
hostile mass, in the very midst of a “technical” 
state of war. What Mr. Malik and his colleagues 
may think they are doing is to use the Arab 
refugees as a political weapon to extort conces- 
sions from Israel outside the framework of peace. 
What they are actually doing is forcing hun- 
dreds of thousands of hapless men and women 
into a permanent mold of refugeeism—for in 
the absence of peace, it is unthinkable that Israel 
could make any concessions detrimental to its 
defense. 

Mr. Malik, at long last, concedes that some 
refugees must be resettled in Arab countries. In 
the name of principle and humanity, then, let 
him demand of the governments and rulers of 
the Arab countries that they begin at once to 
resettle them. Let not political miscalculation 
keep these men and women a single day longer 
in conditions of enforced degeneration. ‘Trust 
begets trust,” Mr. Malik has said; he knows the 
value of the moral gesture. Let him at once 
speak up for ¢his gesture, which lies fully within 
the power of the Arab governments, which has 
been urged upon them repeatedly by the UN, 
which costs them nothing politically but the 
abandonment of a dangerous illusion—and he 
will see what a response it will evoke! Not least 
of all, in the State of Israel and among the Jews 
of the world. . . 


HAT IS MOsT disheartening in Mr. Malik’s 

extraordinary and in some respects courageous 
article is his failure, in regard to the Palestine 
issue, to realize the same basic truth that he 
states in another connection. Only what the 
Arab leaders themselves decide to do, only the 
evidence of their own character, maturity and 
resolution really matter. Nothing that is done 
for them by others can really do them any good. 
The source of the Arab immaturity which Mr. 
Malik deplores has been twofold: first, their 
long dependency under Ottoman and colonial 
rule; but second, the fact that their indepen- 
dence has to so great an extent been handed to 
them, without serious effort on their own part, 
by fortunate circumstances and the calculated 
benevolence of others. 

It has been part of the immaturity of the 
Arab leadership to demand that the Palestine 
problem, too, be solved for them by others; or 
to hope, like Micawber, that if they do not face 
the problem themselves then some day fortunate 
circumstances will make it disappear. Mr. Ma- 
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lik’s whole attitude to the Palestine problem, 
much as we regret to note it, is marked with 
this infantilism. The Arabs are not grown up 
enough to face making peace with Israel. But 
even children can make trouble, hurting them- 
selves and others. Mr. Malik sees all too clearly 
the dread prospects of such trouble and he “calls 
for action.” Save us and save the world! he 
pleads. Let the West give Russia satisfaction re- 
garding the Baghdad Pact and perhaps some oil, 
so that Russia will stop giving us those dangerous 
weapons! Let Israel be forced to give us what 
we demand of her as an immediate concession 
so that we may keep both our face and the peace 
a while longer, until we grow wise enough to 
make a real peace! But never does he dare rely 
on the Arabs themselves to do the wise and 
mature thing, or even to take it on himself to 
to propose it. 

Whatever one may say about Nasser of Egypt, 
he represents a growing maturity of the Arabs, 
a determination to have the Arabs decide their 
destiny for themselves — and even, when he asks 
for gifts, he rebels against conditions attached 
to the gift. The immaturity of Nasser is the 
immaturity of reckless and irresponsible youth; 
but, in comparison with it, Mr. Malik proposes 
what can only be described as the dependency 
and protectedness of infancy. Apart from every- 
thing else, such an attitude is sure to lose out in 
any competition for popular favor among the 
Arabs. 

Political maturity is not a matter of inevitable 
biological growth. Like everything which is a 
question of character, it is a matter of critical 
moments and critical decisions. If the Arabs 
are not mature enough to face the prospect of 
peace with Israel, sheltering them from it will 
not bring them that maturity. 

It may be, as we are assured, that any Arab 
leader who speaks out plainly and unequivocally 
today for peace with Israel is signing his political 
death warrant. One thing, however, is certain. 
The moral and political character of the Arab 
peoples are today at stake in the matter of peace 
with Israel. They face in that issue one of the 
critical moments upon whose decision depends 
_ the form of their own political maturity. If 
that maturity is to have a healthy, humane shape 
it is crucial that some Arab leader of stature 
take the first step, that he have sufficient trust 
in his own people and sufficiently prefer their 
good to his own political prospects, to tell them 
the truth in clear and full terms. 

Despite the remarkable advance from the cus- 
tomary Arab advocacy in his present article, Mr. 
Malik has not yet done his own people that great 
service. 


JEWIsH FRONTiER 
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How Jews Vote 


by Lawrence H. Fuchs 


HE RESULTS OF numerous studies show Amer- 

ican Jews to be economic liberals—twentieth- 
century style—almost without regard to dif- 
ferences in class lines within the group, and 
despite the fact that Jews as a group now are 
perched near if not on the top of the economic 
class ladder. 

In foreign policy matters the Jews have been 
internationalists. In economic policy matters 
they have been “‘liberals” in the New Deal sense 
of the word. To the extent that the interna- 
tionalist-isolationist fight and the liberal-con- 
servative struggle in national politics has been 
dichotomized between the Democrats and Re- 
publicans, Jews have been drawn back to the 
party of Jefferson. On these two broad issues 
the main battle lines were drawn during the 
1930’s. To some extent it is the memory of 
those battles over which Democrats and Repub- 
licans fight today. To some extent the battle 
is still real, although the lines are often fuzzy. 

% + * 


Will Jews persist in their Democratic attach- 
ment or will they vote their pocketbooks in 
1956? They were predominantly Republican 
not long ago; can the Republicans enlist their 
support again? Many Jews perceive President 
Eisenhower as a liberal. Although few in num- 
ber, some strongly liberal Jewish Republicans 
have joined his administration and are trying 
to remake the Grand Old Party in the image of 
Abraham Lincoln. The head of the President’s 
cabinet secretariat, Maxwell Rabb, has tried to 
picture Eisenhower as a liberal. The President’s 
first Solicitor General, Simon Sobeloff, selected 
by Eisenhower as a Circuit Court Judge in 1955, 
may well have been the most liberal Solicitor 
General in history. It was Sobeloff who proposed 
that the government make a confession of er- 
ror in the case of Dr. John Peters, fired under 
the old Truman loyalty program as a federal 
health consultant. This was the first public break 
by a Solicitor General with his superiors on a 
major policy question in decades. Sobeloff also 
takes a more liberal view on immigration and 
other issues than the one usually professed by 
leaders of the administration. Another pro- 
Eisenhower Jew who has caught public fancy 
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is liberal Jacob Javits, elected Attorney General 
of New York State in 1954 despite the Dem- 
ocratic sweep there. 


There are many non-Jews who also want to 
make the Republican Party ‘“‘the liberal party.” 
Theodore McKeldin, former Mayor of Balti- 
more, now Governor of Maryland, has advanced 
liberal views on civil liberties and social and 
economic questions which have been popular 
with the Jews in his state. Senators James Duff 
of Pennsylvania, Clifford P. Case of New Jersey, 
and Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts are 
well liked by the Jews in their respective states. 
The wing of the Party which these men and 
the President represent is pledged to expand 
efforts in international organization and social 
democracy initiated by F.D.R. If this wing, by 
some miracle, were able to dominate completely 
the national Republican convention in 1956, 
Jewish voters would unquestionably be more 


favorably disposed to the G.O.P. 


ELEcTION RESULTS in Jewish districts since 

1952 indicate, however, that liberal Republi- 
cans have not made their case with Hebrew 
voters. If anything, Democrats seem to have 
recouped slight losses in those areas, and strong 
liberal Republicans have been beaten badly by 
New Deal Democrats. Jews have continued to 
vote Democratic far out of proportion to their 
numbers and much beyond what is expected of 
a group with a relatively high proportion of 
entrepreneurs, white collar, and professional 
workers. 


If any Republican was expected to run well 
in Jewish districts it was Senator Clifford Case 
in 1954. A devoted champion of civil liberties, 
liberal in economic matters, and a firm interna- 
tionalist. Case is warmly received in Jewish com- 
munities in New Jersey. He had been a Republi- 
can maverick in the House of Representatives, 
voting with Fair Dealers more often than with 
the Republicans, and during the campaign he 
openly attacked Senator McCarthy. As an un- 
equivocal Eisenhower Republican his campaign 
was a test of Eisenhower strength. Republican 
managers expected a strong vote for Case in 
Paterson’s Ward 11, a spacious residential area, 
approximately 65 per cent Jewish. Despite his 
victory in the election, Senator Case received 
only 42.8 per cent of the ballots cast for Senator 
in Ward 11. Had he run against a conservative 
anti-Truman Democrat, Case might have swept 
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the district. But his opponent was Charles P. 
Howell, a congressman with a firm New Deal 
and internationalist record. Case actually did 
not run as well as his more conservative senior 
Senatorial colleague, H. Alexander Smith, who 
won 48.2 per cent of the votes cast for Senator 
in Ward 11 in 1952. The turnout veered sharp- 
ly downward in 1954, but there is no reason to 
suppose that Republicans stayed at home in 
larger numbers than Democrats. In 1953 the 
turnout for the New Jersey Gubernatorial con- 
test was much higher than it had been in previ- 
ous years, and the Democratic candidate, Robert 
Meyner, received 58.7 per cent of Ward 11’s 
vote against Republican Paul L. Troast. Mey- 
ner’s plurality was slightly higher than Howell’s 
and 7.6 per cent greater than Stevenson’s in 
1952. Republicans have not made gains in this 
Jewish upper-middle-class suburban area since 
1952. Just the reverse has been true. While prob- 
ably as many as six out of ten Jews in Ward 11 
voted for Stevenson in 1952, nearly seven out 
of ten voted for Meyner in 1953 and Howell in 
1954. 

When pitted against liberal Democratic op- 
ponents, liberal Republicans have not fared well 
in other Jewish areas. Massachusetts’ Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall, as will be shown later in 
more detail, has always been favored with a 
large share of Jewish votes. He has established a 
reputation in the Jewish community of Boston 
for honesty, fair-mindedness, and _ liberalism. 
Like Case, Saltonstall stressed his support of 
Eisenhower in his quest for re-election in 1954. 
His response to almost every difficult question 
was that he backed the Eisenhower record. 
Democratic opponent Foster Furculo ran a 
quiet campaign based largely on his reputation 
as a liberal in Congress where he represented 
Springfield. The Saltonstall vote was the lowest 
the Senator ever received in Ward 14. In his 
Senatorial campaigns in 1944 and 1948 he re- 
ceived 41 and 32.3 per cent of the vote, re- 
spectively. In 1954 only 29.5 per cent of the bal- 
lots cast in Ward 14 were for Saltonstall. 

Saltonstall’s Senatorial colleague Irving M. 
Ives of New York is another liberal Republican 
who ran on the Eisenhower record in 1954. 
Author of a bill to outlaw discrimination in em- 
ployment in New York State, Ives has achieved 
a pro-labor and internationalist record in the 
United States Senate. As far as Jewish voters 
are concerned he was the strongest possible can- 
didate the Republicans could nominate for Gov- 
ernor in 1954. His misfortune was to run against 
Averill Harriman. Harriman, well known for 
his services to Roosevelt and Truman in various 
administrative and diplomatic posts, conducted 
a New Deal-Fair Deal campaign. He attacked 
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the Dewey record in New York, and even blasted 
the Eisenhower administration in Washington, 
As a consequence Harriman garnered a higher 
percentage vote in 1954 in Jewish assembly 
districts in New York than Stevenson had won 


in 1952. In many districts Ives ran behind the | 


Dewey vote for President in 1948 as well as be- 


hind Eisenhower in 1952. In some districts his | 
percentage vote was actually as low as the De. | 
wey vote for President in 1944, when Jewish | 


support for Roosevelt was almost monolithic. 


Another liberal candidate on the Republican 


ticket was expected to make even greater inroads 
j 


on the Jewish Democratic vote than Senator 
Ives. He was Representative Jacob Javits, candi- 
date for the office of Attorney General. Javits, 
like Case, was known in Congress as a New Deal 
Republican. He and Case consistently turned 
in the worst party voting records during their 
stay in the House of Representatives. Moreover, 
Javits isa Jew and a militant Zionist. There were 
still other factors in his favor. He was active in 
civic reform efforts in New York City, always 


popular among most Jews. He spoke out openly | 
for a more liberal immigration policy, increased | 
aid to Israel, support for the UN, and even | 


advocated changing the UN into a world federal 
government. He always received firm support 
from Jewish voters in his own neighborhood in 
Washington Heights when he ran for Congress, 


running as much as 40 per cent ahead of Eisen- | 
hower in the most Jewish election districts in | 
the 15th Congressional District in 1952. As a | 


congressional candidate, Javits had the support 
of New York’s Liberal Party. In 1954 the Liberal 
Party opposed him and supported his opponent, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. Roosevelt’s campaign 
was disappointing to many of his friends, but 


his name was still magic to large numbers of | 


Jewish voters. When he made his first campaign 
visit to the boardwalk at Coney Island older 
Jewish men and women crowded around to 
cheer him, and one lady rushed up to kiss his 
hand. Javits, in an amazing upset, survived the 
Democratic tide and was elected Attorney Gen- 
eral, but he did not run as well as had been ex- 
pected in Jewish districts. In his own assembly 
district Javits ran far ahead of Ives, but in other 
Jewish areas his vote was surprisingly low. In 
Brooklyn’s 2nd, 15th, and 16th A.D.s the former 
congressman received merely 19.8, 10.2, and 
21.7 per cent of the total vote for Attorney 
General. In the 7th A.D. in the East Bronx, 


Javits received 23.1 per cent of the vote. Near- | 
by, in the lower Concourse region, in the 2nd) 
A.D., he only won 17.5 per cent, actually run- 


ning behind the Eisenhower percentage vote for | 
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1952. Harriman and Roosevelt showed that lib- 
eral Democrats can still swamp liberal Repub- 
licans in Jewish districts, even when one of the 
Republicans is a Jew. 


IBERAL REPUBLICANS have had a difficult time 

in Jewish districts since 1952, but not nearly 
so dificult as for representatives of the conserv- 
ative wing of the Party. A clear-cut contest in 
Illinois between Senator Paul Douglas and neo- 
isolationist Republican Joseph T. Meek for 
Douglas’ Senate seat resulted in a smashing vic- 
tory for Douglas in all Jewish districts in Chica- 
go. Meek is a prototype of midwestern con- 
servatism. He has expressed favorable opinions 
on Senator McCarthy and on the Bricker amend- 
ment to limit Presidential power in foreign af- 
fairs. During the campaign he looked unfavor- 
ably on foreign economic aid, the New Deal, and 
the United Nations. Douglas, a scholarly ex- 
Professor of Economics at the University of 
Chicago, was first elected to the Senate in 1948, 
when he ran ahead of Harry Truman in all of 
Chicago’s Jewish neighborhoods. His ability and 
thoroughness as a Senator had won him general 
praise. As a liberal Democrat he was frequently 
mentioned as a Presidential possibility, but 
chronic illness prevented him from taking such 
suggestions seriously. 


The extent of Douglas’ victory in Jewish 
districts in 1954 was larger than his most opti- 
mistic backers had hoped for. He ran well ahead 
of 1950 Democratic Senatorial candidate, Scott 
Lucas. The Douglas vote cannot be accounted 
for only by the weakness of Meek as a candidate. 
Meek was simply a smaller, less famous version 
of Lucas’ opponent in 1950, Senator Everett M. 
Dirksen, another pronounced conservative and 
nationalist. In the five most Jewish precincts in 
Albany Park’s Ward 40—over 90 per cent Jew- 
ish—Douglas received 91.1 per cent of the vote. 
In other Jewish neighborhoods the sweep was 
repeated. In the old ghetto on Chicago’s West 
Side there are twenty-two precincts in Ward 
24 which are more than 90 per cent Jewish. 
There, Douglas won 92.7 per cent of the votes 
cast for Senator. Up on the North Side near 
Lake Michigan, in heavily Jewish precinct 31 
of Ward 49, the ex-college professor captured 
80 per cent of the vote, twice the proportion 
received in any neighboring Gentile precinct. 
In Ward 4, precinct 35—about 75 per cent Jew- 
ish—he received 77.5 per cent of the votes re- 
corded. In the Jewish precincts in Wards 46 
and 48 the ex-Marine won similar triumphs. In 
the seven middle-class precincts of West Garfield 
Park, the Senator ran ten per cent ahead of the 
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Lucas vote in 1950 and seventeen per cent ahead 
of the vote for Stevenson in 1952. In fact, he 
ran far ahead of the percentage Stevenson vote 
in all Jewish districts, 

Since 1952, Jews have apparently sustained 
their Democratic loyalties. Three factors have 
worked against the Republicans more than any 
others. First, the right wing of the G.O.P. has 
continued to be vocal and influential despite the 
election of Eisenhower. Senator McCarthy was 
often deferred to by the White House during 
the first two years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. The President refused to speak out openly 
against the Senator and appointed pro-Mc- 
Carthy men to such key posts as Federal Com- 
munications Commissioner and Security Officer 
in the State Department. Even with the demise 
of McCarthy, the Knowland, Bricker, Jenner, 
Bridges, and Dirksen wing of the party is a 
formidable group which must be reckoned with 
in shaping Republican policies. 

A second factor hurting Republican chances 
with Jewish voters has been the administration 
policy toward Israel and the Arab states. Zionist 
leaders have publicly decried the Administra- 
tion’s unwillingness to take a moral position be- 
tween the two sides in the Middle East. Zionists 
cannot understand why the State Department 
ships arms to feudal Arab leaders and holds back 
on military aid for the Israeli democracy. When 
individual Republican leaders such as Ives and 
Javits have denounced the shipping of arms to 
Arab countries, they have been rebuffed by 
Washington. More than twenty Zionist rallies 
were held throughout the country in October, 
1954, a few weeks before the general election, 
protesting Administration policy towards Israel. 
Representatives of sixteen large Jewish organi- 
zations called on Secretary of State Dulles to 
urge the United States to extend the same kind 
of military and political agreements to Israel 
which were given to Arab states. At a mass non- 
partisan meeting in New York, Republican lead- 
ers were given a rough going over by nearly 
all the speakers. A favorite target was Vice- 
President Richard Nixon, who was ridiculed 
for a charge he was alleged to have made that 
Zionists were misrepresenting Administration 
policy in the Middle East. 

Still a third factor militating against a Jewish 
switch to the Republican Party has been the 
emergence of dozens of new Democratic leaders 
with a liberal bent. Since 1948 a large number 
of latter-day New Dealers have scored successes 
in American politics. In fact, the Democratic 
Party has been rejuvenated in nearly all of the 
states with large Jewish populations within the 
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last few years. The liberal factions of the Party 
have become more influential in recent years 
from California to New York. In New York 
City itself, Jews are probably more active in the 
New York County (Manhattan) organization 
than at any time since the early days of the 
Republic. Many of them represent insurgent 
reform forces tolerated in Tammany under the 
regime of Carmine DeSapio. For the first time 
in several decades the Democrats of New York 
nominated liberals to run for the Senate, for 
Mayor, and for Governor in successive elections 
in 1950, 1953, and 1954. The New Deal faction 
is more powerful now than at any time since 
the death of Franklin Roosevelt. Herbert Leh- 
man is in the Senate, Robert Wagner is Mayor, 
and Averill Harriman lives in the Governor’s 
mansion. 


HILE NO FUNDAMENTAL rehabilitation of the 
Democratic Party has occurred in Massa- 
chusetts, the Democrats did nominate a non- 
Irish liberal for the United States Senate in 1954. 
Foster Furculo was the first Italian to run state- 
wide as a Democrat, and almost was elected. 
On the same ticket with Furculo in four Boston 
wards and in the towns of Brookline and New- 
ton was a young Jewish lawyer, liberal Jackson 
Holtz, condidate for the House of Represent- 
atives from the 10th Congressional District. No 
Jewish Democrat had been elected to Congress 
from Massachusetts since Leopold Morse went 
to Washington in the nineteenth century, but 
Holtz almost won an amazing upset victory in 
what was considered a safe Republican district. 
Endicott Peabody, another Fair Dealer, did win 
a surprise election to a seat on the Governor's 
Council. Never in the memory of some of Bos- 
ton’s oldest electors have such names as Furculo, 
Holtz, and Peabody all appeared on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket in one year. 


A number of New Deal Governors have been 
elected in other states in recent years. In Penn- 
sylvania, where the Democratic Party has un- 
dergone a thorough overhauling, George Leader 
ran exceptionally well in Jewish districts in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in 1954. G. Men- 
nen Williams in Michigan and Robert Meyner 
in New Jersey are vigorous young products of 
the New Deal philosophy. Abraham Ribicoff, 
the first Jew to be elected Governor of any state 
in almost 20 years, won in Connecticut in 1954. 
Ribicoff, the first American Governor of Rus- 
sian-Jewish descent, and Congressman Thomas 
Dodd, who even ran ahead of the Governor in 
Jewish districts in Hartford, are other liberal- 
internationalist Democrats whose predilections 
were shaped in the atmosphere of the New Deal. 
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It was Ribicoff who told a radio-television audj- 
ence during the campaign that “only in the 
Democratic Party could a boy named Abe Ribi- 
coff be nominated for Governor.” While even 
Ribicoff would admit the inexactness of his 





claim when applied to the rest of the country 
the fact is that all of the eight Jews in the House 
of Representatives and the two Hebrews in the 
United States Senate are liberals and Democrats, 
The newest Jewish Senator is Richard L. Neu- 
berger, a progressive in the tradition of George 
Norris, who surprised the experts by his election 
to the Senate from Oregon where the Democra- 
tic Party was supposed to be in a coma. 


These are the factors which make it difficult | 
. for liberal Republicans to successfully woo the 


Jewish vote: the Republican right wing, the 
administration’s policy in the Middle East, and 
emergent liberal leadership in the Democratic 
Party. Of course, there is one great asset on the 
Republican side, Dwight Eisenhower. Should 
the President, in spite of his heart attack, again 
be the Republican standard bearer in 1956, many 
Jewish voters might turn to him as the architect | 
of peace. From his dramatic visit to Korea soon 
after his election to the big power talks at | 
Geneva, Eisenhower’s one political passion has 
been peace. If the President does not stand for 
re-election, American Jewry would look with 
considerable favor on the candidacy of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, who has demonstrated his 
devotion to Negro rights, civil liberties, and | 
welfare government. Vice-President Nixon, on | 
the other hand, has never been popular in the | 
American Jewish community. He would have | 
to work hard to overcome the reputation he has 
established for opportunism and what the lib- 
eral press has called ‘“‘white-collar McCarthy- 
ism.” Any Republican candidate will still have 
to make his peace with the more belligerent and | 
conservative faction within the Party. The three 
leading Democratic contenders, Stevenson, Har- 
riman, and Kefauver are all warmly received 
by most Jewish groups. Each has criticized the 
refusal of the Administration to meet the 1956 
Israeli request for arms purchases in this coun- 
try. Each is a representative of the New Deal 
wing of the Democratic Party. Provided the 
Democrats continue to espouse the policies of 
Roosevelt in foreign and domestic matters, the | 
Jewish attachment to the Democratic Party 
should continue regardless of who the Repub- 
lican candidate is. Whether Jewish voters will 
remain as solidly Democratic as they have in the 
past or whether they will begin to divide their 
vote more sharply along class lines will depend, | 
of course, upon the candidates, the issues, and | 
the voters’ perception of them. . 
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Journey to Israel 
by Waldo Frank 


I 
PREFACE 


I AM PUTTING aside my work to visit Israel. I 
shall stay perhaps a month, studying the life 
of the people, the crisis of their tragic relations 
with their Arab neighbors, which literally 
threatens this life; above all seeking to under- 
stand how peace may be established where now 
war threatens—war, which because of the stra- 
tegic place of the Middle East and the dynastic 
interests there of the great Powers, Britain, 
France, USA and Russia, imperils the peace and 
indeed the survival of the world. 


I go with an open mind as to what I shall 
find and what conclusions I shall come to. I 
have never been a Zionist, because I cannot 
share what I believe is the Zionist axiom: that 
Jews must be forever outsiders in the Western 
world, and that their one rightful, exclusive 
home is Palestine. It seems to me clear (as I 
explained in my book, The Jew in Our Day) 
that the Jews have been central creators of the 
Western world—even more essentially and dy- 
namically than the Greeks. How can they be 
outsiders in a civilization which their own genius 
inspired, implemented, and—through the Mid- 
dle and the modern ages—has continued to 
nourish? As the Pope recently said of his own 
people: “We are all (spiritually, intellectually) 
Semites.” If the Jews do not belong in Europe 
and the West, it must be because the West denies 
or betrays its heritage. 


But I have never been an anti-Zionist. If Jews 
who—for good cause—had lost hope in Europe 
long before the terror-days of Hitler, felt with- 
in them the need of organic renewal in their an- 
cient homeland; if they found this homeland 
malarial swamp and desert; and if—after gener- 
ous bargaining with the few resident Arabs, they 
transformed this neglected strip of sand, be- 
tween the Sea and the vast Arab world, into a 
flowering garden and a nation dedicated to the 
democratic vision which the Hebrew Prophets 
first received on that same soil, who could re- 
fuse assent and admiration? 


Perhaps I shall find that the Israelis have made 
political mistakes in their dealings with the 





These two articles are part of a series by Waldo Frank 
written for leading Latin American newspapers from 
Mexico south to Uruguay and Chile. Jewish Frontier will 
print others in the series in forthcoming issues. 


Arabs . . . Perhaps also there must be a basic 
incompatability between an openly democratic 
country like Israel and a feudal society like the 
Arabs, whose leaders’ power depends on the con- 
tinued ignorance and misery of their people. 
(And what abets ignorance so well as the na- 
tionalistic hatred which the Arab sheiks foment 
against both Jews and Christians?) Perhaps it 
was madness for the Jews to create their tiny 
Western nation on a spot of land where ancestral 
hates and contemporary greeds for oil and power 
constantly surround and overwhelm them. Per- 
haps it would have been more “reasonable” for 
the Jews to set up a homeland in Africa—or 
Iceland. Yet perhaps, also, Israel knew that it 
must be re-born in the soil of its spiritual and 
cultural roots—whatever the difficulties, what- 
ever the problems. After all, the very survival 
of the Jewish culture, millenia after the death 
of the once contemporary Egypt and Babylon 
and Assyria, seems a contradiction of historical 
logic. Perhaps the Jews, seeking to make their 
ancient holy-land into a modern homeland, 
knew what they were doing. Perhaps this is a 
symbol. Perhaps all of us must re-create our 
home and our life in terms of the “holy-land” 


within us. 
+ * * 


WHATEVER CONCLUSIONS we come to, there are 
certain facts we can be sure of, beforehand. 
It is a fact that sixteen hundred thousand Jews, 
rising from the death-chambers of Hitler, have 
created a new world for themselves, a world that 
—in peace—can only benefit the Arab neigh- 
bor; and that this potential birth must not die 
through the ignorance of its enemies and the 
indifference of its Western “friends.” It is a 
fact that no indefinite arms-race can save little 
Israel, as it cannot save global peace. It is a fact 
that new constructive methods, beyond the 
limits of conventional nationalism, are called for. 
The Jewish problem has always been primarily 
the problem of the gentiles; for if these had 
been truly Christians, the Jews would have been 
no problem. Translated into modern terms by 
the present Arab-Israeli crisis, this is to say that 
the problem of the Middle East is a United 
Nations matter—perhaps its central matter. 
And the United Nations can do nothing, with- 
out the informed will of the peoples. 
I say “informed,” for do we remember that 
it was a failure of Christian culture which pro- 
duced the miserable ghettos of Eastern and 
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South-East Europe? It was a bankruptcy of 
Christian culture which produced the anti-Semi- 
tism of the West and the final psychosis of Hit- 
lerian Germany with its unparalleled destruction 
of millions of Jews. Out of all this, came the need 
of a Jewish homeland. Out of all this came the 
Jewish desperation which—on the day the State 
was invaded on all sides by the Arabs—made the 
Jews rise in self-defense and drive their enemies 
across their borders. 

This was a martial Israel, and the world bowed 
to its courage. But the Jewish genius, as contra- 
distinguished from the Hebrew, is not martial. 
It was a Jew who first spoke of forging swords 
into ploughshares; a Jew who first dreamed 
of the “lion lying down with the lamb”; a 
Jew who first proclaimed that who lives by the 
sword must die by the sword. As I approach 
Israel, I know that the deep problem I shall find 
will be one of peace—and that it is far more 
than a Jewish or an Israeli-Arab problem. 


+ + + 


THERE ARE peoples, as there are individuals, 

whose actions, in living their lives, meeting 
their problems, represent more than themselves; 
so that they become spokesmen of universal 
values. When, for example, the Italians at the 
dawn of the Renaissance, turned curious, keen 
eyes upon nature and rediscovered the philos- 
ophies of the Greeks, they were giving birth to 
a modern world far beyond Italy, and acting for 
it. And when Isabela, the Queen, sent her 
conquistadores in search of the Indies to widen 
Spain’s realms, the Spaniards were founding a 
new world that vastly transcended the values 
and the program of Philip the Second. 

This trait of acting from a focus at once 
fiercely individual and universal is an ancient 
gift of the Jews. Their search and sense of God, 
their love of social justice, their need of a Law 
to relate man with cosmos, took forms which 
nurtured and responded to the needs of many 
peoples remote from the Jews in geography and 
in culture. This is a trait which the Jews appear 
never to have lost. Man for man, woman for 
woman, Jews are not better, not worse, not dif- 
ferent from all other humans. But drama and 
symbolic meaning enfocus their lives. Where- 
fore, men of the most distant bloods can look 
upon the word of an Isaiah, a Jesus, a Moses 
Maimonides, a Spinoza, a Marx, a Freud, an Ein- 
stein, and read therein the message of their own 
hearts, their own thoughts. 

I suspect that I may find in Israel again, as so 
often before in the Jews’ long history, the scene 
of a drama whose meanings are far more than 
merely Jewish. Even the most extreme of Jewish 
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nationalists (and I am told that they exis) 
would concede that what happens in Israel j, 
more than just the business of the Israelis; thy 
it concerns the world. The fact is of course tha 
Israel would never have been born without the 
collaboration and concern of thousands in Fy. 
rope and America. This does not mean that Isra. | 
el, like any child as it matures, should not k 
independent even of its parents. It can neve | 
become independent of the social forces with. | 
in it. Israel, in the sense that it expresses West. | 
ern values in the Middle East, is a kind of “ip. 
vasion.” This feeling of the Arabs about it j 
based on literal fact. But, of course, the prob. 
lem is more complex and deeper. Where today | 
is there not “invasion” of East by West, of West 
by East? Is this not our time’s essential drama) 
And the invasion everywhere of men’s dream 
for a better tomorrow upon the forms and in- 
stitutions of his past: is this not the hope of 
our universal drama? 


Perhaps, if all the peoples who today play 
parts in the crowded Middle-East scene can | 
reach a wise and peaceful solution, this victory 
will prove to be “the sketch” of the vast creative 
task now facing the whole world. 

But the first, essential step of this task is to 
know all its elements. We must be conscious. 
This is not easy where there are passions and 
emotions. Man has grown too powerful to en- 
trust his destiny to chance. To survive, he must 
know what he is doing, and what he is. In this 
spirit of reverent inquiry let us approach Israel, | 
cradle and first home of our Western culture. | 





II 
THE PULSE OF A PEOPLE 


Tr IsRakEL is an organism, it must have its! 

rhythm (or counterpoint of rhythms) ; and 
this must be an inward life, not a mere reflex 
to imposed circumstance. The rough square of 
country—from Lake Tiberias westward to Hai- 
fa, Israel’s great Mediterranean port, south to 
Tel Aviv (a metropolis built within a genera- 
tion on the sand dunes near Jaffa), east again 
up the stony Judean hills (now flowering with 
millions of new-planted trees and terraced gar- 
dens) to granite Jerusalem and down again to 
the Dead Sea and Sodom—seems indeed to be 
a beating heart. Here are the agricultural com- 
munities of the Jordan and the Galilean hills, 
the tin-roofed mahabarot immigrant camps, 
crowded with Jews fresh from Yemen, Morocco, 
Iraq; the vast valley of Esdraelon teeming with 
factories, farms, new towns; the field of Meg- 
gido (Armageddon, where according to myth 
the final battle will be fought between the sons 
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of Light and of Darkness), the steep gorges still 
almost exclusively owned by white-hooded Arabs 
whose wood plows and oxen and camels have 
not yet been replaced by the tractor; the lush 
coastal plain south of Haifa bursting with traf- 
fc that reminds one of southern California. Here 
‘ndeed is rhythm, But one thinks of the billions 
of Zionist dollars poured into Palestine; of the 
stimulus of the threat of the Arab countries 
north, south and east; of the memory of the 
1948 invasions; one thinks of the stupendous 
jmmigrations of the last decade making work 
and defense a grim necessity. This intense busy- 
ness of Israel could deceive. If the external threat 
and the external subsidies subsided, could it 
vanish? 

Indeed, when one examines the ethnic-cul- 
tural chaos of Israel’s two millions, the chaos of 
motives that brought them here, one asks what 
creation can come out of it! Here are the old 
Orthodox Jews, rocking and bowing over their 
musty texts, manacled by superstition, waiting 
to die, indifferent (if not hostile) to the State 
which according to them the Messiah, no mere 
Weizmann or Ben-Gurion should found. Here 
are the children of East-European intellectuals, 
materialists, radicals, despising the name of God. 
Here are the bourgeois former citizens of Ger- 
many, Austria, the British empire, setting up 
capitalist firms, professional offices, making 
quick money and spending it in smart shops and 
night-clubs. Here are the Oriental Jews from 
North Africa east to Turkey, Iraq, Yemen; 
saturated with a thousand years of Islam; their 
women illiterate and sequestered; their customs 
so remote from the West that many, when they 
first see a bed, crawl under it thinking it must 
be some sort of shelter. 


In 1918, the Jewish population of all Palestine 
was 56,000. Today it is over fifteen hundred 
thousand. What matrix could contain and con- 
trol this vast incerase? And 15% of the popula- 
tion is non-Jewish; there are still nearly 200,000 
Arabs, Moslem and Christian, most of them 
subject to feudal, local sheikhs. 


Now consider the motives of these settlers. 
The oldest allotments of Jews came, at great 
pains, for an Idea: to die in the Holy Land, or 
to create there a new secular, communal, God- 
less heaven that is sheer blasphemy to the devout. 
These groups, ardent Zionists but culturally 
shaped by Slav and Central European back- 
grounds, laid the foundations of the country. 
They were followed, between the two Wars and 
in the deadly days of Hitler, by a multitude who 
came because they had no other place to go. 
These groups, from Europe, had at least the 
West in common. Since the birth of the State, 
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they have been literally overwhelmed by the 
Orientals, seemingly alien to Europe. By what 
must have seemed miracle to them, they stepped 
from the Middle Ages into airplanes (literal 
flying carpets) and were flown from Saudi 
Arabia and Baghdad and Oman into a strange 
world. They are already half of Israel’s numbers, 
and increasing more rapidly than the others. 

In our search for the inward rhythm of a 
nation, we must look more deeply. I think of 
Passover week. This is the great holiday when 
the Jews celebrate the exodus from Egypt led 
by Moses across the Red Sea into the land alloted 
to them, according to the Bible, by Jehovah. 
Perhaps at the popular levels of song, dance and 
feast, we shall find signs of an organic pulse. 
Just before Passover, I attended the eighth an- 
nual Congress of the Histadrut, the great central 
organization of labor to which 50% of Israel’s 
population belong (including the housewives). 
This Union field includes cultural activities 
(even a theater), medical and social services and 
insurance, vocational and adult education, 
schools for leadership, the financing of new set- 
tlements; it is even a collective “capitalist,” own- 
ing a major share of the new oil industry in 
Israel’s “far west”—the Negev. The delegates 
met in the Habima theater of Tel-Aviv, a hand- 
some auditorium paneled in olive wood: several 
thousand hard-seasoned men and women with 
the grim mouths of suffering and struggle. Many 
were members of the Knesset, the Israeli parlia- 
ment, and the President, the Prime Minister and 
most of his Cabinet were on the platform. I 
doubt if, in all the millions of words spoken in 
tough scrutiny of the minutiae of Israel’s eco- 
nomic and defense problems, the names of Je- 
hova, Torah, the Messiah, were once mentioned. 
Yet all Israel observes the Sabbath; and marriage 
and divorce are in the exclusive hands of the 


rabbis. 


THERE Is a district in Jerusalem called Meah 

She’arim (near the Abyssinian Church with 
its mosaic Lion of Judah), where the Orthodox 
and the mystical Chassidim with their flowing 
ear-locks live in little alleys and byways each 
year resembling more the old quarters destroyed 
in 1948 by the Arabs. Here, Passover is celebrated 
in scores of little synagogues—‘“houses of study,” 
plain and humble. The music of the prayers 
and the Haggada is older than the Gregorian 
chants (and inspired them). The worshippers 
are predominantly old men; but little boys 
weave freely in and out among them. (The 
old women are in a curtained gallery). The 
reading and the praying are individual. The first 
impression is of disorder; until the casualness, 
the ease, the freedom reveal a deep organic unity 
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in the service. These simple, often child-like old 
men with beards flowing out of the fringed 
prayer-shawls that cover their heads are sure 
of their relationship with God; sure of the 
method for expressing it. That method was liter- 
ally outlined in the Law, commentated in the 
Talmud. The little boys running around among 
the prayers do not disturb them. 

In Tel Aviv (the modern city we shall visit 
later) there are large, prosperous synagogues in 
which the service is already rationalized, as in 
the Christian churches. In one, I heard a cantor, 
Lebel Glanz, with a voice more magnificent, a 
musical passion more immense than any opera 
tenor in New York or Milan. An almost fierce 
tenderness informed his renderings; there were 
trills, cadenzas, tonal filigrees, making his art 
flamboyant and rococo. But I chose for my 
Seder dinner, which opens the Passover week, a 
large kibbutz, Giwat Brenner, whose two thou- 
sand members grow oranges and other fruits and 
preserve and can them. 

The feast was staged in a large, crude, un- 
heated shed dedicated to sports and spectacles. 
Bare tables lined with backless benches filled it. 
In the center on a raised dais was a small orchestra 
of about twenty players, all of them Kibbutz 
members. And to one side was a larger platform 
for the dancers. The orchestra began with an 
introductory piece composed by a member; a 
very modern work influenced by the latest 
idioms of music, and yet redolent of the hard 
soil of Palestine, of the hard flesh of the Israelis. 
Then the leader (in work clothes) gave a slight 
sign with his hand and the two thousand seated 
at the tables poured forth the traditional music. 
The timing, the transition, the control were 
perfect, and without effort. This collective act 
could not possibly have been without an inward 
structure. And so the complex show proceeded; 
children sang, youths danced, the crowd was the 
chorus. No professional group could have 
achieved such smooth performance without 
weeks of rehearsal. And this community was not 
religious. 

* % + 


[s THERE a common life to these disparate cel- 

ebrations — and to others I have not men- 
tioned? (The shoddy temporary camps outside 
the towns, where Oriental Jews whose language 
is a jargon of Arabic and Aramaic learn to run 
modern machines and to accept freedom in their 
women; or the Hapoel HaMizrachi youth whose 
ceremony I witnessed in a basement gymnasium 
—Orthodox and radical, the girls in slacks, the 
boys singing the ancestral strains with the zest 
of cheer-leaders at a ball-game.) 

All these men and women are Jews. This 
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means they share a history which is a religion 
a religion which is a history (although their 2. 
cents differ). They have all been nurtured by; 
method of worship which demanded work ani) 
instinctively regard work as good when it ; 
a method of worship. Most reject the old Ortho. | 
dox method, as no longer fitting. Some ar! 
learning that the empirical rationalism of thej| 
fathers is a method as obsolete as the talmudrig| 
of their forefathers. All, even if unconsciously, | 
seek a method of living which shall fulfill thei | 
worshipful love of life—a method not yet articu. | 
late anywhere, not yet even described in theory, 
And perhaps it will not be described, until afte 
it is lived. 

This search is body and blood, with a puly 
of its own that sustains and moves them; and 
makes them wondrously unafraid in the perik| 
that surround them. 











SECOND PRINTING NOW READY! 


WAY OF VALOR 


A Biography of Golda Myerson 
by MARIE SYRKIN 
* 


e A study of a period and a personality— 
the girl from Milwaukee who is Israel's | 
Foreign Minister. | 


* 


e@ The book is written on the basis of first- 
hand information and includes dramatic 
chapters of history never made public | 
before, such as the details of Golda | 
Myerson's secret meeting with Abdullah || 
and the experience of the first Israel | 
legation in Moscow. | 


* 
(Detach and mail] 


SHARON BOOKS 
45 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 





Vator” (312 pp.) by Marie Syrkin @ $3.75. | 


Please sed Wr cccceccccecsrcucounee ~copies of “Way OF | 
Enclosed please find my check (or money order) | 











in the amount of $ to cover. | 
Name. sialon 
(please print) | 
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Zionists at the Peace Conference: 1919 
by Andre Spire 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the great moments in the history of 
Zionism was the appearance of the Zionist lead- 
ers before the Council of Ten at the Paris Peace 
Conference on February 27, 1919. Although the 
future of Palestine was not decided on the basis 
of their presentation at this meeting, the Zion- 
ists felt that their movement had finally achieved 
official recognition by the major world powers. 
Invited to speak were Weizmann and Sokolow, 
representing the Zionist Organization; Ussish- 
kin for the Russian Zionists; and André Spire 
for the French Zionists. Sylvain Lévi, a noted 





“Some time ago,” Mr. Morton Rosenstock, the translator 
of this interesting document, writes, “through a fortuitous 
circumstance, there came into my hands a typewritten 
manuscript signed by the French poet, André Spire, and 
dated 28 February 1919. The document is Spire’s de- 
scription of the events of February 27, 1919, when the 
Zionist leaders, including Spire, presented their case before 
the Paris Peace Conference. It was written apparently the 
day after the events described. 


“The document interested me because it was a first-hand, 
eyewitness report by one of the participants in those events; 
and, because it was by Spire, it had literary significance. 
The facts pertaining to. the appearance of the Zionists are 
well-known, but Spire’s account is particularly interesting 
because of the human elements portrayed and the descrip- 
tion of behind-the-scenes diplomatic maneuvering. 

“After translating the document from the original 
French to English, I wrote to Spire, who is now 88 years 
old and lives in Paris. I enclosed a copy of the translation, 
and requested him to authorize its publication in the Uni- 
ted States. I recently received Spire’s reply, dated Feb- 
ruary 26, 1956. He states: ‘I willingly authorize you to 
publish my note, with an introduction written by you.’ 
Also, ‘The text from which you made your translation is 
authentic; it is the only complete one. And your transla- 
tion seems to me faithful and exact.’ Spire seems quite 
interested in the whole affair, and, in fact, sent me some 
background material in connection with the document. 
Although he presents several hypotheses, he does not know 
with certainty how the document got to America. Spire 
says that an abridged and expurgated version of the docu- 
ment was given by him to the Zionist Archives in New 
York when he was here, but the version I used is the 
only complete one. He sent me copies of articles contain- 
ing excerpts from the document which appeared in La 
Terre Retrouvée (August 15, 1948) and Sion (May-June 
1953), but as far as he knows, and as far as I know, the 
work has never appeared, in whole, or in part, in the U.S. 
He says, incidentally, that he wrote the note the very 
same evening of the meeting of February 27th, and typed 
it the following day.” 

Mr. Rosenstock is an assistant to the librarian, Paul 
Klapper Library of Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. The 
notes to the document, as printed here, are also by Mr. 
Rosenstock. 


Sanskrit scholar, and a non-Zionist, was asked 
to appear on behalf of French Jewry. 


The inclusion of the prominent French poet, 
André Spire, in the Zionist delegation was un- 
expected. He had supported Zionism since 1917 
but was not a leader of the official Zionist Or- 
ganization. Born in 1868, the son of wealthy 
parents, he showed little interest in Jewish life 
until the days of the Dreyfus affair. Then, as 
a member of the Conseil d’Etat, and an official 
in the ministries of labor and agriculture, he be- 
came aware of anti-Semitism. Partly due to this 
stimulus, he began a return to his Jewish heri- 
tage. His poetry, written with almost Biblical 
simplicity and grandeur, veered toward Jewish 
themes. Politically, he entered the ranks of the 
Jewish national movement. 


Friendship with Israel Zangwill resulted in 
Spire’s becoming a leader of the Jewish Terri- 
torial Organization, created by Zangwill in op- 
position to the Zionist Organization after the 
Uganda affair. After the Balfour Declaration, 
however, Spire supported the Zionist position 
wholeheartedly. With the collaboration of lead- 
ing Jews and non-Jews, he founded the Ligue 
des Amis du Sionisme. In 1918, this group, un- 
der Spire’s direction, engaged in a concentrated 
campaign to mold French opinion in favor of 
Zionism. After the Armistice, the Ligue pub- 
lished a review, La Palestine Nouvelle, which 
became the official organ of the Zionist Organ- 
ization during the Peace Conference. Spire’s ef- 
forts at this time were directed also at counter- 
acting the influence of the established leaders of 
French Judaism, including the Chief Rabbi, Is- 
rael Lévy, who openly opposed Zionism and re- 
garded Spire, the scion of an old French Jewish 
family, as a turncoat for allying himself with 
recent East European Jewish immigrants. 

Utilizing his government contacts, Spire be- 
came the liaison agent between the French gov- 
ernment and the representatives of the Zionist 
movement. It was in this capacity that he was 
invited to appear with Weizmann and the others 
before the Peace Conference. While the facts 
of the Zionist presentation are well-known, 
Spire’s account, written that same evening, pro- 
vides a penetrating insight into the human fac- 
tors and diplomatic maneuvers involved in this 
historic occasion. Most of all, perhaps, it reveals 
the fiery Jewish spirit of a great French poet. 


MorTon ROSENSTOCK 
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Yfeenesvay, the 26th of February, 1919, at 

nine in the evening, I was about to go to 
sleep when I received a telephone call. It was 
Tolkowsky,’ Sokolow’s secretary, who asked me 
to come quickly to the Hotel Meurice. I re- 
dressed and was about to leave when a telephone 
call from the Foreign Ministry informed me that 
I was to appear before the Peace Conference 
the next day at 3:30, and that I should be in 
the office of M. Jean Gout, Under-Director for 
Asia, who would conduct me to the Conference. 


Bad night. Valerian. In spite of this, impos- 
sible to sleep. I read Monte-Cristo, my book for 
nights of insomnia, which led me very, very 
late into a bad sleep. At six in the morning I 
was up. 


The morning passed in material preparations, 
telephone calls, some letters. At half past eleven, 
I went to the Interallied Press Club, where I 
was to dine with Roger Lévy.” As he didn’t ar- 
rive by 1:15, I dined alone. In the dining hall 
were Sylvain Lévy with M. Jean Marx.*® Before 
leaving, I went over to talk with them for a 
few moments. I noticed again the naive honesty, 
the scruples of conscience and the immense sil- 
liness of this professor. I asked him not to bring 
a discordant note before the Conference. While 
we were talking he was called to the telephone. 
It was Baron de Rothschild who was calling. 
He answered: “Let him send me the carriage.” 
And when he left, he said to me, blushing with 
modesty and contentment, “He wants to see me 
again before the Conference. He can’t leave me 
alone. You see how tiresome it is to have the 
affection of an old man.””* 


I arrived at Jean Gout’s office at 3; at 3:15 
he came running and complained, as usual, of 
being overworked. We had hardly sat down 
when Mollard,® the former introducer of am- 
bassadors, with a great white beard, came into 
the office with a package of telegrams in his 
hand. Gout took a look at one of the telegrams 
and asked Mollard with an indifferent air: Are 
you going to that reception at the Siamese Lega- 
tion? Will it be necessary to wear the scarf? 
Mollard shook his head, no. The ribbon, neither? 


1 Samuel Tolkowsky, now an Israeli diplomat, was general 
secretary of the Zionist delegation at the Peace Conference. 

2 Secretary of the Ligue des Amis du Sionisme. 

3 An official in the press service of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

4 Baron Edmond de Rothschild supported Lévi’s membership 
on the delegation. 

5 Armand Mollard, former assistant chief of the diplomatic 
protocol service. 
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—— same answer — nothing but the star.® 


Mollard. 


Exit 


M. Gout said to me: We are going to have, 
French Zionist make a declaration favorable ty 
Zionism. But you will have to try to make them 
understand that it is France which should have 
Palestine. 

— I believe it will be difficult to tell that to 
the Conference. 

— You can tell them what you like. 


— But I believe there is an understanding | 
between England in particular, America, and | 
Italy on the Zionist question, and on the confer. | 
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go to the Conference only to be beaten. If | 


France had previously welcomed Zionism, if the | 


religious orders and their friends the Syrians 
hadn’t directly or indirectly let the Zionists 
know that they will oppose Jewish immigration 
to Palestine, even by massacre (words spoken 


in my presence, January 28, 1918, at a meeting | 


of the Conseil National d’Etudes Sociales et Poli- 
tiques), the Zionists would doubtless have asked 


that France be made the mandatory of the | 
League of Nations. But they fear that if France | 
were designated as mandatory, their aspirations | 
would be restrained, and that they would never | 
be able to obtain that minimum of self-govern- | 


ment indispensable to the creation of a Jewish 
Palestine. Between us, you can well recognize 
that the English colonial administration is bet- 


ter able to make Palestine a happy and prosperous | 


land than the French colonial administration. 

— Are you sure of that? I’m not. 

— Ask all our colleagues at the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques for their opinion. I am struck, 
each time I speak with one of them, or with 
one of my former colleagues of the Conseil 


d’Etat, to see that their wish is for an English | 


colonization or mandate. And then there have 
been promises which now must be kept. If we 
do not keep them, America and England will 
compel us to. 

— Do you think America is that particular 


about keeping her promises? England and Amer- | 


ica easily forget when it’s to their interest not 


to remember. Their state of mind is frightful. | 
Look what was just done in regard to the obliga- | 
tions taken toward Italy at St.-Jean de Mav- | 
rienne.” (I remembered then that Gout was one | 


of the authors, with Sir Mark Sykes, of one of 
the secret treaties — that of 1916 concerning 


the internationalization of Palestine — which 


6 Items in the paraphernalia of the Legion of Honor. 


7 The terms of this agreement were not implemented after | 


the war. 
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the Peace Conference had declared void.*) And 
besides, he continued, Zionism! Zionism has giv- 
en us everything we could expect from it. 


— And do you believe that Brandeis and 
Wilson will judge it likewise? 

— Oh, Brandeis is not that much interested 
in the realization of Zionism! (I had in my 
pocket a letter announcing the arrival in France 
of Frankfurter, former Assistant Secretary of 
the War Department of the United States, com- 
ing on Brandeis’ behalf to follow Zionist affairs 
close to the Peace Conference. But I recognized 
in Gout’s words an echo of the gross stupidities 
which Sylvain Lévi had been peddling in the 
Ministries since his return from America.) 


— Your informants, I said to him, are not 
well aware of the real situation. The force of 
Zionism is not well known in France. It will be 
accomplished whether you wish it or not. Do 
vou want it to be accomplished without you? 
I do not think we should go to the Conference 
to be beaten there. Let’s give what we can’t 
keep with a smile, and let’s save what we can 
save, for example, the French language, the his- 
toric privileges of France. You know that the 
question of the Holy Places is a separate matter, 
that the Pope had made declarations favorable 
to Zionism, but in exchange for that which 
France would lose, he will probably ask that 
France have the Presidency of the International 
Commission which will administer Jerusalem. 


— Doubtless, the Pope could have promised. 
In his egoism he thought of nothing but his 
authority and his privileges. But he is not the 
only one to consider. There is a lesser clergy and 
innumerable Catholics who have more influence 
in France than you think. When they see that 
a Protestant and Jewish Palestine is going to be 
created, there will be a strong reaction. And it 
could be that it will be the Jews who will have 
to pay the expenses. Aren’t you afraid for the 
French Jews because of such a revolt of public 
opinion? Even in England they are starting to 
ask if they haven’t gone too far. My poor friend, 
Sir Mark Sykes, who just died so prematurely, 
did not view the ambitions of Weizmann with- 
out alarm. And don’t you think Weizmann 
alarms Sokolow? They are not so well together 
as you think. 


— Nothing gives me that impression, and I 
see them almost every day. In any case, time is 
pressing, we have to go down. Here is what I 
am going to say: I will make a declaration fav- 





8 Sir Mark Sykes had been director of the British Near East- 
ern Office and was one of the principal authors of the Sykes- 
Picot treaty. 
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orable to Zionism in the name of the French 
Jewish Zionists. I will speak of the historic 
rights of France. I will speak only a few seconds; 
you didn’t give me enough notice, and I do not 
know how to improvise. 


WE WENT vown. He spoke to me again of 

being overworked. Shortly before entering, 
he asked me to use another passageway. No one 
should imagine that we were in agreement. He 
showed me a big door and he entered by a dif- 
ferent way. He had made us come late.” When 
I entered the room, Sokolow had already finished 
his talk." I knew it. Tolkowsky and I had 
edited it the night before at the Hotel Meurice 
between ten o’clock and midnight. 


Weizmann then spoke — very short, and very 
well." Then Ussishkin spoke in Hebrew and 
his very short talk was translated into French 
by Sokolow.” Great movement of sympathy 
and curiosity. Then I spoke about half a min- 
ute.’? Finally, Sylvain Lévi delivered a long and 
dull discourse in scholarly jargon which was 
made even longer because every two or three 
minutes Mantoux, the interpreter, translated it. 


Contradiction between the beginning and end 
which were favorable to Zionism and the middle 
which contained some perfidies designed to ex- 
press the colonial spirit of the Baron, and the 
fear of the official Jews and the Chief Rabbi, 
Israel Lévi. When he had aroused the “‘specter 
of Bolshevism” and of the ‘double nationality” 
as defined in the Delbruck Law,” the poor pro- 
fessor felt that the atmosphere of the Conference 
was not sympathetic to him.’® He blushed, paled, 
bowed, and spoke even more softly in his whis- 
pering voice. Weizmann replied to him with a 
few phrases lashing out like a foil. Then Lansing 


9 Representing the Council of Ten at this session were Bal- 
four and Lord Milner (Great Britain); Tardieu and Pichon 
(France); Lansing and White (United States); Baron Sonnino 
(Italy); and a Japanese representative. Clemenceau was present 
during the opening minutes of the session. 

10 Sokolow emphasized the historic right of the Jewish people 
to Palestine. 

11 Weizmann dealt with the economic position of the Jewish 
people. 

12 Ussishkin’s speech was a symbolic event in the renaissance 
of modern Hebrew. 

13 Spire supported the Zionist position, but admitted that 
Zionists were a minority among French Jews. He urged the 
Conference to maintain the historic rights of France in Palestine. 

14 Rothschild. 

15 A German law of 1913 which provides for the retention 
of German citizenship by emigrants who became citizens of 
other countries. 

16 Léyi argued also that Palestine was too small to absorb 
a considerable number of Jewish settlers. 
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asked him a question."’ Some words in answer. 
One could feel the Conference won. During 
this time, Sylvain, poor man, who had just sat 
down next to me, asked me, “Was there any- 
thing in what I said that could have shocked 
you?” -“A great deal,” I answered. They were 
leaving. Overcoats were put on. As he neared 
Weizmann and offered his hand, Weizmann put 
his hand behind his back and said, “Not with a 
traitor!” Sylvain approached Sokolow and asked 
him, “And for you, am I also a traitor?” I did 
not hear the reply. But it seemed that it was 
the same as Weizmann’s. 


We left for the Hotel Meurice. Tea was taken. 
About 6:30 I left for the Foreign Affairs Min- 
istry where Tardieu was to make his nightly 
communiqué to the press. 


About seven, the journalists came out, with 
their notes in hand, passing through the ante- 
chamber where I was sitting with Roger Lévy. 
I saw one whom I knew. He informed me that 
Tardieu had just declared that France would of- 
fer no objection if a Jewish state were created 
in Palestine for which the mandate would be 
granted to Great Britain. Then Tardieu came 
out, offered me his hand, and spoke a few friend- 
ly words. I told him how happy I was that he 


17 Lansing asked Weizmann to clarify the meaning of “Jew- 
ish National Home,” giving Weizmann an opportunity to refute 
Lévi’s arguments. 


Diaspora Jewry Today 
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had seen so justly and so far in advance. He 
answered me; “Fortunately, we were helped here 
by several men like you.” 

I ran to the Meurice where I found severa| 
Zionists in Sokolow’s salon. In a short while 
people began arriving one after the other, among 
them Marx, Weizmann’s secretary, and Frank. 
furter, who had just arrived by train from Lon- 
don. Finally, Weizmann and Sokolow entered. 
I reported Tardieu’s words to them. Weizmann 
placed his two hands on my two shoulders and 
said: “My dear friend!” Tolkowsky arrived, 
When I repeated the news to him, his eyelids | 
batted. He went to the window. I did not know 
whether he was going to cry or faint. I took 
him in my arms and said to him: ‘You are a 
worthy fellow.” Sokolow took the hand of 
Ussishkin. Ussishkin took the hand of another. 
The latter took another’s. Then, disregarding 
the open doors and the hotel porter bringing 
trunks, they began to dance around the gilded | 
Louis-Seize, faubourg St.-Antoine table which | 
stood in the middle of Sokolow’s rich and banal | 
private salon. And as more Zionists entered the 
room they joined the round. At one time there 
were 18 of us, and we had, while turning around, 
knocked over a chair which we kept kicking with 
our feet so that it would not interfere with our 
moving. The faces were joyful. I will always 
think of the young smile of Frankfurter. Little 
by little there arose a song from our dance. It | 
was the Hatikvab. 

Translated by Morton Rosenstock | 
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by C. Bezalel Sherman | 


Or= 5,000,000 Jews changed homelands by 
migration from 1840 to 1953. Of these, 
62.6 per cent went to America (the United 
States and Canada), 24.9 per cent to Israel, and 
the rest settled in scores of lands in various parts 
of the globe. In 113 years more Jews left their 
native lands to seek a new domicile than there 
were Jews in the world at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The causes and effects of 
these migrations, and the revolutionary changes 
they have wrought in the life of the Jewish peo- 
ple, are the background against which Jacob 
Lestschinsky depicts the problems of Diaspora 
Jewry in his latest book.* He follows the trail 
the Jewish wanderers left in their wake and 


* The National Physiognomy of Diaspora Jewry (Yiddish), 
published by Kium, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


shows us that, while those who found havens | 
of refuge have managed to strike roots in their | 
new homelands as individuals and have, in many | 
a case, even succeeded in establishing new Jew- | 
ish communities, Judaism has never retrieved the | 
losses it has sustained in the process of migration. 


The three greatest events, all phenomena of 
the twentieth century, which have altered the | 
socio-economic structure of the Jewish people | 
as well as its cultural framework are in chrono- 
logical order: (1) the rise of the American Jew- 
ish community, (2) the Hitler catastrophe, and 
(3) the emergence of the State of Israel. Lest- 
schinsky does not devote much space to the lat- | 
ter. merely pointing out the unifying influence 
Israel already wields in current Jewish life and 
the new hopes it radiates for the creative sur- 
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yival of the Jewish people. The major portion 
of the volume deals with conditions in the 
Diaspora. 

All Jews living outside the State of Israel are 
in Galut — Lestschinsky categorically refuses to 
yse any other appellation to identify Jewish dis- 
persion as “a thoroughly false conception,” and 
insists on employing “the historic term ‘Galut’” 
— but Galut does not mean the same thing to 
Oriental Jews that it does to British Jewry. And 
the Galut of the Soviet Jews is not to be com- 
pared with the Galut of the Jews in the United 
States. Conditions vary from country to coun- 
try. Characteristic of all lands however, Lest- 
schinsky maintains, is the fact that, from the 
standpoint of creative Judaism, the climate has 
become steadily worse in the past fifty years. 

There are today more Jews in the world than 
there were half a century ago, but how vastly 
different are the conditions that shape their life 
as a people! In 1900, 81 per cent of all the 
Jews in the world lived in Europe, the over- 
whelming majority in Eastern Europe; in 1953, 
only 24 per cent resided on that continent. As 
against 11 per cent of world Jewry residing in 
the Western Hemisphere in 1900, we now have 
53 per cent living here. Eretz Yisrael was in- 
habited by no more than one-half of one per 
cent of the Jews in the world at the turn of the 
century; in 1953 the State of Israel was the 
home of 13 per cent. All Asian and African 
lands (with the exception of Israel) had 7.7 
per cent of the Jews; the percentage in 1953 
was 10.4. These figures show how drastically the 
map of world Jewry has been revamped, but 
one would obtain a distorted picture of the Jew- 
ish people if he were to look at the map merely 
from the vantage point of percentage break- 
down. The Jewish population of the world has 
not remained static during the first half of the 
twentieth century. At the outbreak of the war 
in 1939, there were 16,500,000 Jews, 58 per cent 
of them in Europe; and, although the Jewish 
population in North and South America had by 
that time grown to 5,250,000, they still repre- 
sented less than a third of the total number of 
Jews. Since 1939, six million Jews perished in 
the Nazi camps and gas-chambers, and another 
two million Jews were severed from the body 
of the Jewish people in the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. Hence, if we now see more than 
half of world Jewry concentrated in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, it is not only because of the 
rapid growth of the American Jewish commun- 
ities; it is even more the result of the destruction 
of the Jewish population in Europe. Basic to 
an understanding of the consequences of this 
shift is the fact that the majority of the Jews 
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are now to be found in new settlements which, 
for the most part, are not even fifty years old. 


As 1nviviwuats, Jews fare incomparably better 

in these new settlements than they did in the 
old ones. The vast majority of the Jewish people 
suffered from political disabilities and religious 
persecution in 1900; today most Jews enjoy 
political equality. However, as conditions of in- 
dividual Jews improve, the fate of Judaism de- 
teriorates. In former migrations only the branch- 
es of the old Jewish tree were carried to far 
lands — the tree itself remained deeply implant- 
ed in millenia-old Jewish communities whence 
its roots nurtured the young Jewish settlements. 
Now the trunk is no more and the branches 
have to sustain themselves. To be sure, Jews do 
adjust themselves to their new homelands; but 
the greater their integration politically, econom- 
ically and culturally, the more dislocated be- 
comes their Jewishness. It is this contradiction 
that shapes the destiny of Diaspora Jewry in the 
second half of the twentieth century. 


The major part of Diaspora Jewry lives in 
lands where assimilation is usually a highly at- 
tractive and most rewarding experience. This in 
turn accelerates the trend toward assimilation 
among Jews. As the attacks of the assimilatory 
factors on Judaism from without gain momen- 
tum, the resistance to these attacks from within 
becomes weaker — and weaker precisely because 
the lot of the individual Jew by and large con- 
tinues to improve. The barriers which genera- 
tions of Jewish history have erected to avert the 
fragmentation of the Jewish people are now be- 
ing consumed in the flames of external pressure 
burning from one end, and of internal capitula- 
tion burning from the other end. The capitula- 
tion is a voluntary one because there is no ele- 
ment of compulsion in the external pressure, no 
outward design to suppress Judaism. The unique- 
ness of present Diaspora reality lies precisely in 
the fact, Lestschinsky points out, that the pres- 
sure is basically not directed against Jews as 
Jews. The pressure — and we deal here not with 
anti-Semitism, of which there is still aplenty in 
a number of countries, but with psycho-atmos- 
pheric pressure of full political equality — does 
not tend to underscore Jewish otherness in re- 
lation to other groups but, on the contrary, to 
point up the sameness of Jews within the general 
structure of modern society. It is not motivated 
by a desire to keep Jews segregated but by a 
wish to weave them into the total fabric of the 
modern state. The role of the state itself is a 
passive one in this process in countries where 
Jews have attained real emancipation. The state 
exacts no price for the political equality it 
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bestows upon Jews; but the social climate in 
the democracies is such as to generate in Jews 
an urge to pay for emancipation with their auto- 
emancipation. In other words, the greater the 
legal opportunities to be different Jews enjoy 
in the Diaspora, the stronger their impulse to 
be cast in the mold of the surrounding majority. 
And this majority bears little resemblance to 
the majorities among which Jews lived in the 
past. As late as the beginning of the present 
century Jews still formed compact communities 
in an encirclement of general ignorance and 
backwardness. There were then cities, indeed 
whole regions, where Jews constituted an ab- 
solute majority of the population. Large num- 
bers of them never came into contact with their 
non-Jewish neighbors; and even if they had 
dealings with the latter, it had little effect on 
Jewish cohesiveness and belongingness. To be 
sure, Jews constituted a persecuted minority in 
Eastern Europe while the neighbors belonged to 
the dominating majority; but the former did 
not allow this inferiority of political status to 
deprive them of the inner conviction that, spir- 
itually and culturally, they were in advance of 
the general population. They felt no compulsion 
to assimilate with that population — they would 
have considered such assimilation degrading even 
from a social point of view. This explains why 
assimilation was frowned upon in the thickly 
populated Jewish settlements of the Ukraine, 
White Russia or Lithuania, while it made in- 
roads in the large Russian cities where Jews had 
absorbed a considerable measure of the general 
culture and mingled freely with the Russian in- 
telligentsia. No one cares to identify himself 
with people to whom he considers himself su- 
perior, but everybody seeks rapport with, if not 
membership in, groups which enjoy a higher 
social status and greater cultural prestige. It is 
among such groups that Diaspora Jewry now 
largely functions, according to Lestschinsky. 


Most Jews live in English-speaking lands whose 

populations have achieved the highest edu- 
cational standards. The standards are also high 
in France, and not far behind in the Spanish- 
speaking countries. The general cultural prog- 
ress of the Jews in all of these lands has been 
even more rapid than that of the countries as 
a whole. This enhances the attractiveness of the 
general environment and narrows the base of the 
Jewish communities. Jewish culture cannot com- 
pete with the rich general cultures in the lands 
of the new Jewish settlements. The latter lack 
the accumulated spiritual wealth of the destroyed 
Jewish communities. A large part of the Jew- 
ish legacy was dissipated in the process of wan- 
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dering, leaving the migrants Jewishly poore 
when they stepped on the new soil than they 
were when they left their old countries. Thy 
farther removed a Jewish settlement is from jt, 
immigration period, the looser are the ties which 
bind it to Jewish traditions. 

It should be remembered that the new Jewish 
communities, unlike the old ones, do not operate 
in multi-nationality states. The struggle fo 
self-expression Jewish communities carried op 
in Eastern Europe was aided, and in large mex. 
ure stimulated, by the battles other national | 
minorities waged for their right to self-deter. | 
mination. The new Jewish communities on the | 
other hand have arisen in lands where the teed 
is toward national and linguistic homogeneity, | 
Here Jews can retain their ethnic identity only| 
to the extent that they are unwilling to emulay 
the example of other ethnic groups — to the 
extent, in other words, that they are ready vol- 
untarily to swim against the current and defy| 
the normal course society at large is following, | 
But the trend is in the other direction. Jews are 
becoming more conformist and their capacity to 
be different is being relentlessly undermined. As 
a people they are becoming more and more dis-| 
jointed. The Yiddish language is no longer the| 
cementing force it once was and Jewish religion| 
is no longer potent enough to forge Jewish unity. | 
Conditions will get worse instead of better. If| 
anyone entertains any doubt as to this prediction, 
Lestschinsky declares, let him consider the grow-| 
ing rate of intermarriage among Diaspora Jew.) 
ry. 

This does not mean that Jews yield to hel 
forces of assimilation without a fight. Lestschin-| 
sky points to a number of phenomena which! 
strengthen Jewish group life in the Diaspora 
Among these are: the growth of the synagogue; 
the wider, although shallower, extent of Jewish 
education; the increasing scope of the jewal 
philanthropic institutions and social services; the| 
general acceptance of Zionist ideology, etc. Al-| 
though the State of Israel has as yet had no time! 
to open up new spiritual wellsprings or radiate| 
new creativeness among the Jews in the Diaspora, 
it already plays an important role as a stimulat-) 
ing and unifying center in the life of the Jewish! 
people. These are all assets which should bk! 
taken into account when we assess our strength) 
as a people. However, Lestschinsky concludes! 
the liabilities outweigh the assets, tipping the) 
scales on the side of pessimism rather than op-| 
timism as far as our future in the Diaspora i| 
concerned. 

Whether or not we accept Lestschinsky’s bal- 
ance sheet as to the relations between the dis 
integrating forces and the vitality of Diaspori) 
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Jewry — I believe he tends to overstress the 
former and to underestimate the latter — we 


cannot fail to be impressed by the thoroughness 
with which he marshals his facts. It seems to 
me that some of his broad generalizations pro- 
ceed from shaky premises and that some of his 
conclusions are not justified on the basis of his 
own statistics, but I recognize that these are 
small flaws in the firm structure he has built 
up on a solid foundation. Lestschinsky is deeply 
concerned about the issues he raises and he has 
definite views as to their solutions. “At no time 
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in my life,” he writes, “have I been an ivory- 
tower student. .. . With all the fibres of my 
being I have been involved in current Jewish 
life and in its painful and far-reaching questions 
and problems, whether socio-economic, cultural 
or spiritual.” His latest book is a case in point. 
It is a book written with the fervor and emo- 
tional commitment we have learned to expect 
from a work by this noted author, and we are 
again in his debt for producing a volume which 
no one interested in Jewish affairs can afford to 
ignore. 


The Hitler Faces 


by Sylvan 


r. ANGST, the new designer in the drama 
department at the college, was meeting 
his first class for the term. 

Recently he had come from Eastern Europe, 
smuggled out through devious ways known only 
to himself from behind the Iron Curtain, where 
he had spent five years in various labor and con- 
centration camps. Before that he had spent time 
in the German camps. He was a tall gaunt- 
looking man who wore heavy-rimmed glasses 
with thick lenses; when he walked he carried 
one shoulder higher than the other. His English 
was musical, with that quaint foreign touch 
that made it so odd compared to the Oxfordian 
dialect affected by the other members of the 
faculty. 

This peaceful September afternoon as he 
stood before his class, listening to the drone of 
the bumblebees outside his window, he felt 
conscious of the long moment when he asked 
the class in his slightly apologetic English to 
paint. He was considering the past and murmur- 
ing softly to himself, And now...now... 

But what, the students wanted to know, what 
should they paint. What subject? 

Their insistence startled him a little, for his 
memory was never quite free of the stamp of 
violence that pressed so indelibly upon his mind. 
Relaxation was always a conscious effort. Now, 
however, when he saw their youthful faces he 
smiled. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I only 
ask you to draw. I cannot give you a subject. 
That must come from you.” 

“Well, sir,’ said a boy with blue eyes, “there 
were some angels I saw last summer in a cathe- 
dral in France.” 
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“Excellent,” said Mr. Angst. “Paint angels.” 

Half a dozen others wanted to paint angels 
too, and the class set to work. At this moment 
Mr. Lippman, the department chairman who 
had employed Mr. Angst, came in. He nodded 
to Angst, indicating that he had come in only 
for a moment to talk briefly about the first 
show of the season—a frothy Broadway comedy 
of a few years back, which, as he said, would 
hit the campus like an A Bomb. And yes, work- 
ing on the show would be lots of fun for the 
students. Of course, there would be some work, 
too—painting the flats and putting in long 
hours down in the shop in the basement of the 
theatre. But it was all such fun—everyone was 
going to have a grand time! And, he went on, 
unless he was mistaken, Mr. Angst would have 
something for them to start on soon. 

Yes, it was true. Mr. Angst had been working 
on sketches, and when the bell rang and the boys 
and girls hurried out of the room, he passed over 
his work to Mr. Lippman. Alas, Mr. Lippman 
discovered them to be as gloomy as Wagnerian 
décors! He was an amiable man and _ these 
sketches positively chilled him. One scene called 
for a portrait gallery. Here he wanted something 
fanciful and light... . 

He bent over the design and Mr Angst step- 
ped back from the desk. Surely it couldn’t be... 
He stiffened and pulled his finger away. 

Mr. Angst scarcely glanced at the terrifying 
lines. ““An obscure design,” he apologized and 
hurriedly placed a sheet of paper over the image 
as if to blot it out; then he listened attentively 
while Mr. Lippman again explained the light 
diverting nature of the play. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Angst. “I understand 
what is needed.” He gathered his drawings from 
the desk and moved to the door. 
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“Just a minute,” called Mr. Lippman. “You 
mustn’t think I am obtuse.” 


“On the contrary,” Mr. Angst replied, “you 
are most considerate of one’s feelings.” 


Mr. Lippman cleared his throat. ““We cannot 
hope to understand what you’ve been through,” 
he said, “‘but after all... it’s over now.” 

Mr. Angst thoughtfully moved his head. 
“That is sometimes difficult to remember,” he 
said. 

“T know,” said Mr. Lippman. 

“What can you know?” asked Mr. Angst in 
a low voice. 

Mr. Lippman put his hand on the other’s 
shoulder. “Look,” he said, “we’re both Jews. 
Why, I remember when it all started in Ger- 
many. I was just entering high school.” 

“That is very kind of you to remember.” 

“All I’m trying to say,” continued Mr. Lipp- 
man, coloring a little, “is that those things be- 
long to history. We’ve come along.” Mr. Angst 
was not following his words. “I mean, the war 
is over—it’s a mew day. We survived, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Angst. “To be sure, we 
survived.” 

Mr. Lippman stepped to the window. “Look,” 
he pointed. The roses were still blooming; the 
grass was lush and green with a soft velvety 


look about it. “Isn’t it something to be alive on 
such a day?” he asked. 


Mr. Angst moved his head again. Already he 
felt lighter—more cheerful. “Thank you,” he 
said, sorry now for the bitterness that he had felt 
a minute before. ““Thank you very much.” 

Mr. Lippman waved his hand. “Not at all,” 
he said. 


But it was a great deal. The talk had opened 
Mr. Angst’s eyes. The long nightmare was over. 
He had pushed it from his mind. When he came 
outside he examined the rejected drawings. Yes, 
he could see now; they would never do. In the 
friendly sunshine he was ashamed of them. 
Methodically he ripped them into pieces. A 
container stood near. He dropped them into it. 
A bell rang. The campus swarmed with boys 
and girls in sweaters and sport clothes. It was 
pleasant to stand in the sun and watch them, 
and, as Mr. Lippman had said, the afternoon 
itself was unbelievable. 

Presently, however, he walked toward the 
shop. Here too in the basement they bubbled 
with laughter, waiting around in their work 
clothes for chores he might assign them. He 
climbed the tall scaffold and they crowded be- 
low him. Later, he promised, later he would 
give them work. For the time being he must 
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paint alone, for the idea had to be traced, toyed 
with, developed... He felt again the clex 
autumn air and he knew if he would create Mr. 
Lippman’s gay world he had not a moment ty 
lose. Gradually he grew more absorbed in his 
design. Lines and planes were the elements he 
knew. From below he heard the boys and gitk 
chattering... about the prom Saturday night, 
the orchid one would receive, the baseball game 
next Friday, spring training, Cokes, coffee, the 
picnic at the lake—their words were so trivial, 
so jejune, he thought, and yet touched with 
music, and like music they floated over and 
away from him. Once he came down for more 
paint. Then he withdrew into the tower of his 
scaffold again. Now a bell rang across the cam- 
pus, the last of the day. He heard from below 
their chatter no longer. Outside the boys and 
girls would lounge under the sycamores and idle 
the long peaceful afternoon away. 


[NsWE THE sHop Mr. Angst worked in the 

approaching darkness. He hardly needed 
light, but whenever he paused he remembered 
the pastel world of Mr. Lippman which he 
must reproduce. He peered down from his high 
place and strained to catch the sound of laugh- 
ter once again but there was only silence now in 
the workshop; and shadows cast by the sun 


through the small high windows near the ceiling | 


were distorted and grey. 


He worked rapidly, though, and the design 
flowed from him like broken debris carried on 
the current of swift waters. Occasionally now 
he noticed the shadows and they seemed to give 
him new ideas. Sometime later he climbed down 
from the scaffold. He was tired. His fingers 
ached and his body throbbed with fatigue, but 
at the same time he felt curiously relaxed and he 
knew what a good thing the tiredness was. 
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Suddenly through the shadows he heard Mr. 
Lippman’s voice. What was Mr. Angst doing 
here at this hour? 

Mr. Angst murmured apologetically. The 
chairman was curious to see the set and soon 
the room was flooded with electric light, though 
almost at once Mr. Lippman let out a short cry 
of dismay. He could not believe what he saw. 
In each of the frames of his cheerful set was one 
picture reproduced countless times. The details 
were familiar: the unruly lock of hair, the small 
clipped mustache, the eyes drained of human 
light, the demoniac stance... 

Mr. Angst lowered his head. His hand, still 
holding the brush, shook. Behind his thick lenses 


his eyes were large with apprehension. He bent 
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upon Mr. Lippman a look of intense supplica- 


tion, and even as he stood there, one shoulder 


higher than the other, he felt in his heart that 
he had failed again. 


“No, no,” he cried, “there is some mistake. 
Indeed a great mistake.” He saw it all now, and 
tomorrow when he felt fresher, after the mem- 


ories had gone... yes, tomorrow he would make 


the light sketch that Mr. Lippman needed... 
He tried to force a smile, to make his words 
assuring, but the effort was too much. And per- 


haps Mr. Lippman, who was merely staring at 


him now, understood, for he shook his head 
slowly and turned to walk out of the shop, 
leaving Mr. Angst alone with his shadowy 
faces... 











YEMENITE JEWS 


Morr Sa’ by Hayim Hazaz, 
translated from the Hebrew by 
Ben Halpern. Abelard-Schu- 
man, Inc., New York, 352 pp., 
$4. 


AYIM HAZAZ, one of Israel’s 

leading novelists, traces in 
“Mori Sa’id” the story of three 
generations of a Jewish family 
whose roots were in Yemen: the 
patriarch, Mori Sa’id, a God- 
fearing mystic who constantly 
hears the steps of the approaching 
Messiah, and eventually sacrifices 
himself for his speedy arrival; 
his ne’er-do-well son Sion; and the 
latter’s daughter Rumyeh, who 
makes up for her wretched child- 
hood with pitiful dreams of pretty 
trinkets and movies every night, 
and ends up in a kibbutz at the 
side of her beloved. 

Mori Sa’id lives in a strange 
medieval world in which every 
word has its secret meaning and 
every dream is an omen sent by 
God. He frequently converses with 
the Almighty and even outwits 
Him in an argument designed to 
hasten the coming of the Messiah. 
There is a slightly charlatanish 
quality to his mystical dreams and 
is commentaries on them, but 
toward the end of the book Mori 
Sa’id grows to heroic proportions 
as he leaves his home to take a 
place among the beggars at the 
Wailing Wall, stretching out his 
hands for alms in fulfillment of 
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a vow never to leave until the 
Anointed arrives. At the point 
of death, he has his final dream 
in which he sees a vast multitude, 
all the seed of Israel, atop the 
Mount of Olives crying, “David, 
King of Israel, long may he live!” 
and he knows that this time he was 
not wrong in his calculations, that 
the Messiah is really coming, 
though he himself will no longer 
be among the living when it hap- 
pens. But being dead or alive 
makes no difference, of course, 
when the Messiah is here. 
Contrasted with the figure of 
his father, the embodiment of all 
that was best in the Yemenite Jews, 
his son, Sion, is a wretched result 
of the clash between two civiliza- 
tions, his own, built on faith in 
the omnipresence of God, the 
strict observance of His command- 
ments and the imminence of sal- 
vation, with the Western civiliza- 
tion of the dominant Ashkenazim, 
philosophically rationalistic and 
humanistic, economically acquisi- 
tive. In one sadly humorous inci- 
dent, Sion borrows the huge sum 
of ten pounds from his father’s 
best friend, Mori Alfekah, exploit- 
ing the latter’s implicit faith in 
Mori Sa’id’s prediction that the 
Messiah would come on a certain 
day. Sion explains to Mori Alfekah 
that he needs the capita! for in- 
vestment in a profitable business, 
and gives him a note stating that 
the money will be returned with 
a share of the profits on the day 
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the Messiah arrives. Having r. 
ceived the loan, Sion proceeds ty 
spend it on high living, food, drink 
and a slut whose charms are greatly | 
superior to those of his hard. 





working, prematurely aged wife 
As the book closes, the Messiah js | 
still on his way, and Mori Alfeksh | 
is still waiting for his money plus | 
dividends from _ Sion’s busines | 
enterprises. 


The patriarchal way of lif 
which Mori Sa’id practiced with 
great dignity for the glory of God 
and Sion cynically exploited in| 
order to live without working, 
finally breaks down when his 
daughter, Rumyeh, meets a Yem- 
enite young man who opens up for 
her the new world of the kibbut, 
so different from her pathetic life 
at home and the drudgery in the 
house of an Ashkenazic lady. To 
her mother, Rumyeh’s love affair 
represents a tragic encroachment 
of the sinful Ashkenazic world 
upon their traditional way of life, 
according to which boy never 
meets girl except through the 
good offices of a matchmaker who 
negotiates the marriage with the 
young people’s parents. Even 
worse to her is her daughter’ 
desire to live in a kibbutz, where 
the food is not “kosher” and the 
Sabbath isn’t strictly observed.) 
When Rumyeh runs away from! 
home and sends back a message 
that she is safe in a kibbutz, with- 
out revealing the name of the place, 
her mother is heartbroken, but 
finally reconciles herself to the 
fact that Israel is not Yemen, that 
the passage of time breaks down 
traditions, and that her daughter 
may live a decent, God-fearing life 
after all in the feared world of 
the Ashkenazim. 


Hayim Hazaz presents his char- 
acters with love and sympathy, 
but in a slightly tongue-in-cheek 
manner. The heroic figure of 
Mori Sa’id often assumes a com- 
ical character as he spins his tales 
and arrives at world-shaking con- 
clusions on the basis of calculations 
based on the numerical value of 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
To underscore the Don Quixotic 
character of his hero, the author) 


gives him as a companion, Mori) 


Alfekah, who believes in his teach-} 


er’s predictions to the point off 
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staking his savings on them. 

Hazaz was the first Israeli writer 
to discover the world of Yemenite 
Jews. Having begun his literary 
career with novels laid in his 
native Ukraine at the time of 
the Russian Revolution, Hazaz 
startled and mystified the reading 
public of the country with stories 
based on the life of the Yemenite 
colony in Jerusalem which he 
published under an assumed name. 
Living for a decade among the 
Yemenites, he absorbed their lore 
so thoroughly that critics assumed 
as a matter of fact that the stories 
were written by a Yemenite, and 
could not understand how a liter- 
ary beginner could write with such 
skill. The mystery was cleared up 
when Hazaz published the col- 
lected stories in a book under his 
own name. 

Hazaz is the influential creator 
of an entirely new, rather artificial 
Hebrew literary language. This 
language, drawing on Hebrew 
writing through the ages, created a 
formidable problem for the trans- 
lator, Ben Halpern, who succeeds 
in recreating the flavor and melody 
of the Hebrew spoken by Hazaz’s 
characters—poetic prose which at 
times rises to the heights of Bibli- 
cal simplicity and at times follows 
the labyrinthine thinking of the 
Oriental mind. 

MENDEL KOHANSKY 


Hope and Haven 


THE Secret Roaps by Jon and 
David Kimche, with an intro- 
duction by David Ben Gurion. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1955, 220 pp., $3.75. 


THE story of the illegal immigra- 

tion of Jews into Palestine cov- 
ering the years 1938-1948, is told 
in The Secret Roads by Jon and 
David Kimche — the former the 
founder and editor of The Jewish 
Observer and Middle East Review 
and a veteran journalist, the latter 
a lecturer in an Israeli army col- 
lege. The book describes how plan- 
ning, organization and_ boldness 
were responsible for this saving of 
many Jews. It began, ironically 
enough, with the cooperation of 
the Nazis themselves: they per- 
mitted the representatives of Pal- 
estinian kibbutzim to implement 
the Nazis’ own policy — the emig- 
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ration of Jews from Germany. 
Even at the beginning of the Nazi 
extermination of the Jews, the rep- 
resentatives of Mossad, the Com- 
mittee for Illegal Immigration, 
were still within Germany and 
Austria organizing the exit of Jews 
and playing off one Nazi group 
against another. 


But, as the war continued, Brit- 
ish watchfulness along the Pales- 
tinian coast increased. Ships, often 
unseaworthy and loaded much be- 
yond their capacity, were stopped 
at the shores of Palestine and re- 
fused admission. The book traces 
the British policy from the White 
Paper of 1939 through the depor- 
tation of illegal immigrants to the 
isle of Mauritius; the naval and air 
blockade and the stepped-up intel- 
ligence network; the Cyprus de- 
tention camps; and finally the 
forced return of ships to the port 
of origin. This was in part offset by 
effective counter-intelligence, the 
purchase of more ships, and pas- 
sive resistance by the immigrants. 
The Mossad was also aided by 
friendly governments and friendly 
people, especially the Czechs who 
legalized the “escape” branch of 
Mossad. 


The Secret Roads contains many 
dramatic stories. The story of the 
Fede, for example. It was refused 
clearance from the Italian port of 
Spezia after all the embarkation 
was completed. But the Mossad 
agent, Yehuda Arazi, staged a 
hunger strike among the passen- 
gers. A sympathetic world-press 
focussed attention on their plight; 
there were personal intervention by 
Attlee and Laski and sympathy 
strikes by Italian laborers. The 
port virtually became a Jewish city 
bedecked with blue and while flags. 
Finally, after more than a month, 
the ship was permitted to sail. 


The book shows that there is 
something greater, and in the long 
run more successful, than warships 
and barbed-wire — the spirit of a 
people. Though The Secret Roads 
claims most of the credit for the 
Mossad, the praise for it should 
be shared by the immigrants be- 
cause of their faith and their en- 
durance of great hardships on 
land and sea. 


Curt LEVIANT 
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Book Notes 
Open June 22 
[sRAEL: ITs ROLE IN CIVILIZATION, . 
by Moshe Davis (ed.), New || TO RELAX AND PLAY... AND 
York, Seminary Israel Institute, ONLY 4% HOURS AWAY! 
1956, XVIII + 338 pp., $4. 
- A selection of addresses deliv- 
ered at the Seminary Israel Insti- 
tute, sponsored by the Jewish LAKE HOTEL 
Theological Seminary of America 
and the Jewish Agency Depart- 
| ment of Education and Culture. SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
sae Contains historical essays, discus- | 
/ sions of contemporary Israel, and i ae 
of the relations between Israel and ~— ” sal about | Pritt 60lf cours 
1 i ere s something special abou i 
America. ‘The late rem: “a a stay at Spofford. The beauti- Sie ale lake 
berg was largely responsible for ful setting, the gracious service, | Beech club and 
initiating this Institute and is superb food (dietary observ- | /” a 


ance), and many facilities com- | Star-studded 
bine to present the finest in | entertainment 


: Dramatic productions 
resort enjoyment. Gubdoe tunes 


Counselor supervision 


—s represented in this volume—which 
contains a dedicatory preface, re- 
calling his memory—by his essay 
on “Religion and State in Israel.” 


The Jacobsons 

New beautiful HAMPSHIRE HOUSE! 
Luxurious lakefront accommodations, | WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
. Abe Jacobson & Sons 
Mgt. 













A JewisH UNDERSTANDING OF 
a THE New ‘TESTAMENT, by 
Samuel Sandmel. Hebrew Union 
College Press, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1956, 321 pp. $5.00. 


An admirable book, calm, even 
cautious, and yet stimulating, 
written by a scholar who can both 
think and write. Only a scholar 
will presume to judge of its schol- 
arship, but the ordinary Jew to 
whom it is addressed may well 
praise the lucidity and skill with Wintertime: HARDER HALL Sebring, Fla. 
2 which it explains what, as a Jew — 
with all respect for his Christian 
neighbors, he has always found in- 
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LAKE SPOFFORD HOTEL 
N. Y. Office: 366 Fifth Ave. 
Tel.: LO 5-6780 

























credible or baffling. However, it is THE THEODOR HERZL FOUNDATION 
well to bear in mind, as Dr. Sand- 
mel points out, that “Much of has just published 


- |i = is distinctive in the religious 
| observances of the Christians comes 
| from a period after the New Tes- THE AM ERICAN J EW: 

tament” (p. 321). 
SOUND THE GREAT TRUMPET, by A ZION IST ANALYSIS 

. M. Z. Frank (ed.), New York, 

Whittier, 1955, 415 pp., $5. by BEN HALPERN 


The editor has had the excellent 
idea of writing an account of the 
resettlement of Eretz Israel 
through the writings of those who 
Participated in it. Tied together 


174 pp. — $2.00 








by the editor’s own background Order your copy from 
writing and condensations, this SHARON BOOKS 
collection of stories and remini- 

scences constitutes a colorful social 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


history of modern Jewish Palestine 
Covering significant episodes of 
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which even the Zionist public in 
this country is generally unaware. 


Book AND SworD, by Barbara W. 
Tuchman, New York, New 
York University Press, 1956, 
XVI + 268 pp., $5. 


A lively acount of the British 
relationship to Palestine since the 
earliest traces in legend. The book 
follows both the cultural and stra- 
tegic (military and diplomatic) 
involvement with the Holy Land. 
It is pointed toward an explana- 
tion of why the British issued the 
Balfour Declaration and acquired 
the Palestine Mandate. The author 
writes with all the gusto of an 
amateur fascinated by the human 
interest hidden under the dust of 
antiquarian and diplomatic docu- 
ments; the personal quality of her 
writing extends even into the 
section of notes and bibliography. 
The book is marked with a strong 
vein of good sense, most obvious 
in the account of the motives of 
various personages involved in 
issuing the Balfour Declaration. 


Rejoice iv Tuy Festivar, by 
Philip Goodman. Bloch Publish- 
ing Company, New York, 1956, 
277 pp., $3.50. 


A collection of Jewish anecdotes 
and jokes arranged according to 
the Jewish holidays. Rabbi Good- 
man, if one may judge from the 
bibliography, has hunted far and 
wide for his stories; each reader 
will have his favorites and will see 
to it, no doubt, that they do not 
remain idle. 


JewisH Book ANNUAL: 5715- 
§716, 1955-1956. Jewish Book 
Council of America, 145 East 
32nd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
170 pp., $3. 


The thirteenth volume of this 
valuable publication. In addition 
to a number of informative articles 
about Jewish books and authors, 
it lists the new books in English, 
Yiddish, and Hebrew. 


STRANGERS TO GLory, by Chaim 
Lieberman, New York, Rainbow 
Press, 1955, IX -+ 125 pp., 
$2.50. 


A formal polemic against the 


American Council of Judaism. 
Attacks the Council’s claim to 
represent Judaism as a religion 
from the standpoint of the norma- 
tive Jewish tradition. 


Correspondence 


May 31, 1956 
Editor, Jewish Frontier: 

In Stanley Rabinowitz’ excel- 
lent May 1956 piece, “Oil and 
Politics—Crude and Refined,” he 
comments on the American Friends 
of the Middle East, and refers his 
readers to “Cross-Currents, a book 
exposing the use of anti-Semitism 
for political purposes.” 

This unfortunate juxtaposition 
may lead some readers wrongly to 
believe that we made a charge of 
anti-Semitism against AFME in 
our book. We did say, specifically, 
that “AFME is a_ propaganda 
organization for the Arabs and 
Moslems, doing a job along modern 
public relations lines that for 
years the Arabs had demonstrated 
they were unable to do for them- 
selves.” 

Certainly, AFME is perfectly 
within its rights in engaging in 
such activities. Our argument 
with AFME is that it should not 
seek to palm itself off as impartial 
between the Arabs and_ the 
Israelis—which it is not. 

Sincerely, 

ARNOLD ForsTER, 

National Director of 

Civil Rights, 
Anti-Defamation 

League of B’nai B’rith 


April 11th, 1956 
Dear Miss Syrkin, 

. . . I very much enjoyed read- 
ing the article by Herbert Zwi 
Soifer, “Kibbutz Around the 
World” . . . “Gould Farm”, near 
Great Barrington, Mass.,. . . [is] 
just like . the “Bruderhof” 
which Mr. Soifer describes [in 
its] . . . ideal of a “classless and 
moneyless community, regardless 
of race and creed” ... Mary 
Antin [author of “The Promised 
Land” ] lived out her life in this 
community [and she] may have 
been inspired by the aims of the 
Kibbutz in Palestine, which her 
close friend, Jessie Sampter, had 
revealed to her. When Jessie 


JewisH FRrontm 


Sampter went to Palestine “tg 
stay there” in 1919, she hoped 
that Mary Antin would follow her 
This plan did not materialize, but 
Mary soon joined Gould Farm and 
worked there, trying to realize the’ 
“wholesome community life of the’ 
future, where everybody worked 
and nobody had more than he! 
earned by his work”. . . q 
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